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The New Style Cotton 


FTER eight years of ex- 

A iene the codperative 
cotton marketing associa- 

tions have worked out. a new 
style cotton codp. It is not exactly the same in each 
state but the fundamentals are identical, each being 
designed to meet the conditions 
within the state and to render the 
most service to the growers. Best 
service to the growers is the aim. 
Those who have been identified 
with the cotton marketing move- 
ment from its early days in 1921, 
1922, and 1923 recall that each 
state association had practically 
the same contract or membership 
agreement. They recall also that 
it provided for doing business in 
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‘a fixed way and that there was little variation from it. 


For example, there was only the “annual pool” which 
meant that cotton delivered by members to their asso- 
ciation was placed in one big pool; it was graded and 
stapled; sales were made .as conditions appeared de- 
sirable for selling; and final settlement was made after 
all the cotton was sold. As members delivered their 
cotton they were permitted to draw an advance of 60 
per cent of the market price. From time to time addi- 
tional payments were. made as sales and other condi- 
tions permitted. 

The main object of the codperative marketing asso- 
ciations was to stop “dumping” which the leaders de- 
clared to be a paramount evil. Of course, they guar- 
anteed accurate weighing, correct grading and stapling, 
better financing, lower storage and insurance rates, and 
other advantages which were delivered. 


Although members objected to waiting for a part of 
their money, it was argued that this was to their ad- 
vantage. The reason assigned was that money is 
needed throughout the year and that the system of par- 
tial payments would fulfill this need, which was true. 


Before discussing the new model codperative market- 
ing association, a brief historical sketch 


They Are Rendering Service Farmers 


Need and Want 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


signed a contract which called for the delivery of his 
cotton for a period of years, usually five. 

“The underlying philosophy of practically all ot the 
associations was that, by securing a sufficient volume 
of the crop, they would thus be able to control the sup- 
ply and materially influence the price level of the 
product. The main purposes were to market cotton in 
a businesslike manner; to avoid dumping cotton in the 
fall, through orderly marketing—that is, through a 
somewhat equal monthly distribution of sales over the 
entire year; to secure for their cotton full value for 
grade and staple; and to effect savings by making sales 
direct to the spinners and manufacturers.” 

Mention should be made of the fact that codperative 
cotton marketing associations have had plenty of prob- 
lems. Their work has been much more difficult than 
appeared at first. Since cotton was an established com- 
modity and a standardized product, it was thought that 
the application of the principle of codperative market- 
ing would be very simple. 


Many Obstacles Encountered 


UT many difficulties have been encountered. Of 

course, it was necessary for- the organization to 

get started. The personnel had to be selected, 
after which all the details were to be worked out. 
Equipment, system, and methods were included. In 
fact, they had to start at the bottom and work out a 
new proposition. 

A multitude of important problems were encountered. 
Most of these hinged on economic factors. Since most 
cotton is produced under mortgage, the producers are 
not free agents and the cotton codp conflicted with 





is of interest. 


Early Ups and Downs 


ERE it is as told by Dr. James 
S. Hathcock, senior agricultural 
economist in the division of co- 
éperative marketing in the United 
States Department of Agriculture :— 


“It was the severe economic depress- 
ion of 1920-21 that forced the South to 
give serious attention to the economic 
Problems of cotton marketing. In June, 
1920, middling cotton sold at New Or- 
leans for 40.52 cents per pound; in 
December, it brought only. 14.64 cents 
Per pound, and by March, 1921, it was 
down to 11.08 cents. 

“At some country markets, middling 
cotton was sold for as little as 8 cents 
Per pound. Both the 1919 and and the 
1920 crops had been produced at high 
Costs and, as a result of this tremendous 
drop in price and the general economic 
depression, the cotton growers and the 
business men as well were in sore finan- 
Cial distress. The cotton marketing 
System was said to be at fault and a 
Movement was startéd to set up new 
and more efficient marketing machinery 
to be owned and controlled by the 
8rowers themselves. 

“The cotton coéperatives were organ- 
ized as non- stock, non-profit, centralized 
associations, and were incorporated un-. 

t the codperative laws of their re- 
In joining, a member 


bereremienn 


Montgomery. 


the real value of his cotton, based on grade and staple. 
cotton they are grading as they have only numbers which correspond to the member’ s num- 
ber on file in the office. Most of the cotton is sold direct to the mills and each bale is paid 


for on its own character. 





WHERE COTTON GOES FOR JUDGMENT 


Grading cotton in the sample room of the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Association, 
The cotton is graded by licensed government graders and the grower gets 
The graders do not know whose 


Co-ops 


those interests which were pros- 
pering under the old system of 
handling cotton. And members 
did not understand codperative 
practices. Shipping, storing, and drawing money were 
new to them. It was easy to turn their cotton over to a 
buyer, take what he offered, call it a sale, and forget it. 


The new model cotton codp takes all these things into 
consideration. It was started with the second contract, 
or membership agreement. Although several changes 
were made in the new membership agreement, two are 
outstanding. The most important is that which author- 
izes the member to sell his cotton whenever he wishes 
to do so. He does this by telling his association when 
to sell his cotton. The second big change is that the 
member may withdraw at a stated time each year. 


The change first named does not mean that the an- 
nual pool was abolished. It means that the annual 
pool is not the only pool. Some of the association con- 
tracts provide three options. They are (1) immediate 
sale, (2) optional pool, and (3) an annual pool. 

The optional pool, which permits members to sell 
cotton whenever they wish to do so, is the most popular 
pool. In this way a member may deliver his cotton, 
draw on his association for about two-thirds of his 
market value and ask for immediate sale settlement. 
This he receives as soon as the cotton can go through 
the sales machine and records be made. Only a few 
days are required. Association expenses are low. Of 
course, handling and other charges are deducted from 
the gross price. 


Best Service Rendered 


HIS method of selling enables the cotton codp to 

do for the member anything that could be done by 

the old method of selling. In addition, it gives 
him accurate weighing, correct grading and stapling, 
money at the lowest rate of interest, expert sale ser- 
vice, and low insurance and storage rates. The mem- 
ber knows that his association is doing its best to get 
for him the most money for his cotton. 


Those who prefer to do so place their 
cotton in the annual pool which is sold 
whenever the association thinks best, 
and settlement made when all cotton in 
a pool is sold. This annual pool oper- 
ates the same as the annual pool oper- 
ated at the beginning of codperative 
marketing of cotton. Thus it is that 
the cotton marketing associations have 
found how to render the most service 
to cotton growers. 


Future Appears Promising 


EAR after year, since 1921, mar- 

keting of cotton on the coéperative 

plan has gone along. During the 
first eight years the associations never 
handled in one year more than-9 per 
cent of the crop. Not counting 1921, 
which was the first year, when only 
four state associations were operating, 
the seven-year average, 1922-29, is 
between 7 and 8 per cent. 

But the outlook now is for more cot- 
ton. The Federal Farm Board has an- 
nounced that the work of this board 
will be done through organized groups 
of farmers. Money will be loaned and 
other advantages extended, the aim of 
the Farm Board being to help the cot- 
to growers to help themselves. 

In brief, the cotton codps can now 
give farmers the service they want 
when they want it. They are backed 
by the Federal Farm Board. 
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The Agricultural Teacher Wants to Know You 


plain farmer such as you may call yourseli—W. H. 
Kelly was his name—who told us what an evening class 


F WILL not be long now until the evening classes 

begin at the nearest high school—or the nearest 

one that has a teacher of vocational agriculture, 
as all of them ought to have. 

And let's make up our minds right now that when 
the roll is called at the first session, we are going to be 
among those present. It will be a goodly company of 
ambitious farm neighbors who want to use their brains 
to better advantage, and it will be a sort of inspiration 
just to be thrown with these wide-awake farmers night 
after night. 

Then, too, the agricultural teacher—it will be well 
worth your while getting sure-enough acquainted with 
him. Of course, we know you “have met him” in the 
sense of having been introduced to him at the last 
school commencement or other time. But that 
isn’t enough. He wants really to know every farmer 
in his territory and make you feel not simply that you 
recognize his name and face but that he is really your 
friend—and a helpful friend at that. 

I 

This agricultural teacher is most probably a farm 
boy who grew up on a farm very much like yours and 
has been up against about all the hard knocks you have 
yourself experienced. His dad probably had a rather 
stressful time seeing him through the agricultural col- 
lege, and the teacher himself no doubt worked hard to 
help his father meet the expenses. He chose an agri- 
cultural course because he wanted to do something to 
make the South a land of better farming and to help 
farm folks get more out of farming and more out of 
life. And now that he is teaching in your neighbor- 
hood he wants to make his service count for something. 
He may not be there permanently but when he leaves 
he will wish to feel that he has left his mark for good 
on the community. He probably has the same ideal of 
greatness old Thomas Carlyle had when he said :— 


some 


“Oh it is great, and there is no other greatness, 
to make some nook of God’s creation a little better, 
fairer, more fruitful, more worthy of Ged.” 

Because he has this ideal, the agricultural teacher is 
branching out and wants to reach the older folks on the 
farm as well as the younger ones. And let's give him 
a chance. This idea of “getting too old to learn’”’ is all 
bosh. A human being made in God Almighty’s image 
should be ashamed to shut up his mind and put his 
brain on a level with a dog’s by reciting the ancient 
folly, “You can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” As we 
have said before, that may be true of dogs but it’s not 
true of folks. 

Most of our farmers never had a chance to attend an 
agricultural college. But evening class work, like 
county agent work, brings the agricultural college to 
us. The man who has graduated in agriculture will 
meet a class of our neighborhood farmers and report to 
us just what lessons gained at the college may be ap- 
plied on our own farms. He will tell us how to mix 
our fertilizers, how to prepare our land, what varieties 
of crops we should plant next vear, how to cultivate 
them, and how to combat bugs and weevils and all 
other pests and diseases that the Lord or the devil has 
sent on us in these latter days. This agricultural teach- 
er will tell us, too, how best to add animal production 
to plant production—how to increase the farm income 
by adding poultry, hogs, dairy cows, beef cattle, or 
sheep, and how to feed them for greatest profitable- 
ness—and more than likely will help us about finding 
the best paying markets for poultry or livestock and 
how to prepare it for market. 

II 

Another big fact worth considering is this; Not only 
can we learn a lot of new facts at the evening class but 
we may acquire a new attitude toward our work. Mrs. 
Jane McKimmon has a story about a farm woman who 
went to a cooking class. “But you've been cooking 
twenty years,’ her husband remonstrated, “and you 
cook plenty good for me.” ‘Maybe I do,” was her 
answer, “but my cooking doesn’t interest me like it 
ought to.’ And so she went to get new ideas, to learn 
new ways of doing her work, and new reasons for fol- 
lowing this policy or that. She wished to learn noi 
only how to do this or that, but .</y it should be done 
in that particular way. She wanted to feel a new 
mastery of her job—and she found it by increasing her 
stock of scientific knowledge. The same new zest for 
your farm work may come to you as a-result of at- 
tending evening classes and getting acquainted with 
some new agricultural principles that you can hitch up 
and put to work—and then watch results. 

Let’s turn to a story given us the other day by a 


ae = 


Said he :— 


We don’t get too old to learn. I went to nearly 
all the evening classes held out here last year for 
the discussion of fertilizers, and I was benefited by 
them. Hlere’s an example: A lot of us think we 
are using the right amounts*of fertilizer when we 
are not. I saw from the charts and tests that we 
studied that I was not using enough fertilizer on 
my cotton, and what I was using wasn’t balanced. 
Year before last here’s what I used per acre on 
cotton :— 


had meant to him. 


24 pounds phosphorus, 15 pounds nitrogen, 9 pounds 


potash. 
After studying the tests which were run on land 
similar to mine and reported by the agricultural 
teacher, I decided to increase my fertilizer and 
make it a better balanced plant food. So last year 
[ used 400 pounds of 3-8-3 per acre at planting 
time and instead of putting nitrate of soda under 
the cotton then, as I did the previous year, I waited 
and side-dressed my cotton with 100 pounds per 
acre about the time the squares began to form. 
This method of fertilizing my cotton gave me al- 
together per acre :— 
32 pounds phosphorus, 25 pounds nitrogen, 12 pounds 
potash. 
It made the cotton, too. I got eighteen bales from 
twenty acres, whereas the year before I got twelve 
bales from twenty acres. The land in both cases 
was practically the same. This gave me six more 
bales of cotton with the same work on the same 
acreage. Knowing how pays. ‘ 
Furthermore, when you get acquainted with the agri- 
cultural teacher in the evening classes, the good results 
do not stop there. Your teacher-friend will be avail- 
able for counsel and help about everything that makes 
for the enrichment and improvement of the community. 
Ill 

Then, too, every community needs a community 
leader in rural projects. Every community needs some 
kind of farmers’ and farm women's organization and 
the agricultural teacher can help tremendously in 
making such an organization succeed. No agricultural 
teacher should feel that he has done his duty until he 
has the farmers and farm women. coming together 
twice a month for such meetings, and no farm com- 
munity should feel that it is utilizing its legitimate op- 
portunities until it calls on the teacher for help in devel- 
oping such a community organization. The agricul- 
tural teacher can also help provide lectures, moving 
pictures, entertainments, debates, athletic events, etc., 
that will make the school a genuine social center. He 
can advise the farmer, the farm woman, and the farm 
boys and girls about good books available in the school 
library, and free bulletins they can get from govern- 
ment agencies. He can encourage the school authori- 
ties to beautify the school grounds and advise farm 





parents about the beautification of their own homes 
and grounds. He can encourage the holding of com- 
munity fairs with all the educational and_ inspira- 
tional benefits such fairs leave behind them  wher- 
f ’ 





A Hint to the Wise— 








| CHANGES THAT BRING NO PROFITS 
| Neither tenant, owner, nor the land benefits from 
year-by-year moving, year-by-year change. 
| 

















ever they are held. He can help make the annual 
school commencement a source of inspiration to young 
and old. And he can so interest himself in the ambi- 
tions and yearnings of struggling youth as to make 
them remember him gratefully and affectionately ag 
long as they live. 


Yes, good friends, it’s something mighty well worth 
doing—this matter of enrolling in the evening classes, 
They will give you information about your business, 
finer comradeship with wide-awake neighbors who also 
want to do better work and get increased profits, and 
you -will incidentally develop a closer friendship for the 
agricultural teacher—a man who deserves your friend- 
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ship and your codperation in his daily efforts to help CLA 
make your community distinguished for “Better Farm- 
ing, Better Business, Better Living.” cents 
° ately. 
FLORIDA FRUIT QUARANTINE MODIFIED 9 **°. 
sanity 
HE Secretary of Agriculture has modified the years | 
quarantine against Florida citrus fruits and be- ’ 
tween November 21, 1929, and January 31, 1930; 
shipment of sterilized fruit from Florida to the South- TH 
ern and Western states may be made in carlots. The ere 
modification, however, does not permit movements in priy 
less than carlots, either by truck, mail, express, or ae 
otherwise. two it 
The reshipment of Florida fruits from Kentucky, ket wa 
Missouri, Virginia, and other states just north of. the the tra 
Southern and Western states is prohibited, because the been d 
government regulations permit shipment of Florida of tha 
fruit to the Northern States without sterilization, but same r 
all that is permitted to come into the Southern and And 
Western states must be sterilized by heating to 110 folly “ 
degrees for eight hours rich-qu 
This order also permits tomato growers in Florida ignis f 
to ship the fruit that is grown outside the fruit fly zone. ruin. 
Only green tomatoes, however, come under this permit, bootbla 
women- 
the sav 
even s¢ 
trous a 
at the i 
college 
nothing 
re ROPER utilization of land is one of the most could bh 
important elements in farm problems,” said proporti 
Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, re- to us. 
cently. He continued: “Our national heritage covers , 
1,903,000,000 acres. Of this, 505,000,000 are classed as Some | 
improved farm lands capable of i 
producing crops. Only about 350; 
000,000 acres are actually produc- bi 
ing crops. On those 350,000,000 : mt 
: : ee of stock 
acres, American farmers are al- Of c 
nually producing vast stores of a 
foodstuffs, which supply the de- watching 
ye own bu: 
mands of our own people and 
overrun into the markets of the course, | 
Bere money t 
es —— » ao rates he 
“It is hardly too -much to say 7 
ARTHUR M. HYDE that American farmers could dow- ee * 
ble this crop by using intensive methods on the whole Sins a 
505,000,000 available acres of farm lands. This would ew Ti 
disastrously break the price. The threat of possible ime sen 
surpluses too great to handle is always present. —" 
os anid. ies cannot b 
“There are those who like to jibe at agriculture on one of tl 
the ground that farmers are impervious to change. We These le: 
still farm, they say, as out 
MESA TUS he erendhelats did. at they =— - 
MADE GREAT PROGRESS © , A r to 
speak of the production side ace les 
of agriculture, nothing is farther from the truth. Ag ferred te 
riculture has made great strides in adapting the dis- solely be 
coveries of biologists, scientists, and inventors. Con ket pric 
trast the beef animal of the show ring with the beef money b 
animal our great-grandfather possessed. Measure the And now 
milk production of our best dairy cows against those nite dura 
of sixty years ago. Consider the changes in seed, ™ uncertain 
fertilization, and in all the various applications of pure and conf 
science. Examine the operation of mechanized farm done but 
and compare it with the farms of our granddads. at al 
“Contemplate, for one instance, the combine. This cataclysm 
invention has revolutionized wheat farming, brought Poorer. 
vast acres into cultivation, reduced the labor costs © relatively 
production, and precipitated the wheat crop of Ameri@ holdings i 
into the market in a vast ungovernable torrent whi the poor 
has choked elevators, filled thousands of railway their stoc 
cars, and wellnigh, broken down the marketing ma- see them 
chinery of the country. So far from being statiG aires who 
agriculture has accepted the findings of biologists, tage of st 
adapted the discoveries of inventors, and kept pace B® has been | 
with progress.” ; 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


F COURSE, the overshadow- 
O ing event of the last few 
weeks has been the cataclysmic 
and unprecedented crash of values on 


the New York stock market. The average price of 
fifty industrial stocks which a few weeks ago was 
, 252.8, dropped to 143.3. Twenty 
typical railroad stocks dropped 


from 167.8 to 117.7. And twenty 
utility stocks slumped from 353.1 
to 156.1. 

With drops of 50 per cent or 
more in price of many stocks, it 
will be seen that the stock mar- 
ket suffered a “deflation” not 
greatly unlike the deflation which 
hit the farmer in 1920 when cot- 
ton dropped from 35 cents to 15 
cents a pound, and other farm products proportion- 
ately. Hundreds of thousands of small speculators 
have lost everything they had and the speculative in- 
sanity which has had its own. way for two or three 
years has been cured—we hope for many years to-come. 


The Folly of the Stock Market Boom 


T HAS been a bad business, all of it, and reflects no 

credit on the intelligence either of Americans as 

private citizens or on the governmental and business 
leadership we are supposed to have. For a year or 
two it has seemed self-evident to us that the stock mar- 
ket was following just as perfectly and completely in 
the tracks of the Florida land speculation as if it had 
been deliberately intending to make an exact facsimile 
of that monumental folly—and with inevitably the 
same results. 

And yet with that universally acknowledged Florida 
folly absolutely fresh in everybody’s memory, the get- 
rich-quick obsession of Americans led them on like 
ignis fatuus or will-o’-the-wisp over the precipice of 
ruin. Not only did business men speculate but even 
bootblacks in New York City, and not only men but 
women—thousands of stenographers and clerks losing 
the savings of a lifetime when the crash came—and 
even some bishops were misled into setting a disas- 
trous and unworthy example for others. Men laugh 
at the illiterate fool who buys gold bricks, and yet the 
college graduate who believes he can get something for 
nothing is in the same class. How any intelligent man 
could have expected stocks to remain up out of all 
proportion to their earning power remains a mystery 
to us. 





CLARENCE POE 





Some Useful Lessons—but at a Fearful Price 


F COURSE, thousands of economic parasites 
O who have been clothing themselves in purple and 

fine linen and living sumptuously on the results 
of stock market gains will now have to go to work. 
Of course, too, many business men who have been 
watching the stock ticker instead of looking after their 
own businesses will now get back on the job. Of 
course, too, many banks that have been sending their 
money to Wall Street to get the high “call money” 
rates heretofore prevailing will now begin to use their 
funds to help the business men and farmers of their 
own localities. Of course, too, thousands of young 
men, who had begun to think that the road to wealth 
lay through speculation rather than work have learned 
some sense at last. 

On the other hand, the whole stock market boom 
cannot be intelligently regarded as anything else but 
one of the major disasters in recent American history. 
These lessons we have just mentioned have been learned 
at too great a cost. Many of the victims are too old 
ever to recover financially. Furthermore, while the 
craze lasted, countless millions of dollars were trans- 
ferred to “those who toil not, neither do they spin,” 
solely because of their luck in guessing on stock mar- 
ket prices. Business everywhere also suffered for 
money because of its diversion to speculative fields. 
And now through a period of readjustment of indefi- 
nite duration, business will feel its way along rather 
uncertainly instead of going forward evenly, steadily, 
and confidently through the years as it might have 
done but for this ill-fated boom. 

Last of all but worst of all, the net result of the 
Cataclysm is to make the rich richer and the poor 
Poorer. While the crash did wipe out many rich or 
telatively rich men who used too large a part of their 
holdings in speculation, the general result was to make 
the poor and modefately well-to-do people surrender 
their stocks at much less than they had cost, only to 
see them gobbled up by millionaires and multimillion- 
aires who had ample cash reserves for taking advan- 
tage of such a situation. And America’s buying power 
*has been reduced because wealth has been further con- 
‘eentrated into fewer hands. 


An Independent Interpretation of 


the Trend of Events 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Why Didn’t Somebody Put on the Brakes? 


E ALSO wish to repeat that the whole tragic 

performance is an indictment of the intelligence 

of the American public and an_ indictment 
of the intelligence or honesty of our political and 
econqmic leadership. 

Mr. Coolidge and his advisers positively and directly 
encouraged the speculative mania so long as Mr. Cool- 
idge was President. It was remarked months ago that 
whenever a lull in the upward-climbing bull movement 
came while Mr. Coolidge was in the White House, he 
or Mr. Mellon (and in one or two cases, Mr. Hoover) 
rushed to the support of the market with some opti- 
mistic statement, the result of which was to carry the 
speculative fever still further. Even the Federal Re- 
serve System for a rather long time pursued policies 
which helped the speculative craze, and then resorted 
to ineffectual efforts to stop it. 

No doubt the exigencies of political campaigns. kept 
some men from speaking out last fall—the desire to 
keep up the appearance of unprecedented “Coolidge 
prosperity” as it was called—but in 1929 it should not 
have been left to a private individual like Roger W. 
Babson to become “a voice crying in the wilderness,” 
warning investors that the Stock market boom would 
surely go the way of the Florida land boom. The 
purely speculative and financially unsound “Coolidge 
prosperity” of 1928 is really to blame for the “Hoover 
deflation” of 1929, but Mr. Hoover will have to bear 
the blame—and in part justly so, since his administra- 
tion failed to’ warn the public adequately this year. 
Nobody can look at the crash we are in without know- 
ing that it was somebody’s duty long ago to call for the 
brakes to be put on. 

Well, anyhow, everybody’s sober enough now. But 
the trouble is that a pendulum pulled too far in one 
direction inevitably swings too far in the other direc- 
tion. There was too much over-confidence about busi- 
ness; this has been succeeded by serious under-confi- 
dence. Men and women were spending too freely; now 
for a time many will spend too stingily. Speculators 
rushed over one another to buy stocks that would not 
net 3 per cent on the investment; now they are likely to 
overlook stocks that may pay 8 per cent. 


“It Never Touched Me,”’ Says Mr. Farmer 


S FOR the effect on the American farmer, it is a 
matter for rejoicing that except for some inci- 
dental reactions on commodity values, the stock 

market debacle “never touched him.” The farmer had 
his deflation in 1920; nine years later he sees the specu- 
lators getting theirs. 


eee ee ea eee eee 
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3 COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 
3 SN’T it astonishing what an almost unlimited 3 
} I variety of different things our readers find P 
, to love in the country? See what an origina! P 

list this Louisiana farm woman sends us:— 3 
4 I love our little farm home which represents years 


of toil and sacrifice; I love the trees we planted and ¢ 
watched grow up around it, and the soil we have 
labored and studied for years to make fertile. 

I love the Jersey cows coming leisurely home at 
sundown, the aged, decrepit horse ‘that has helped 
us through our hardest years, the faithful dog, and 
every dumb creature over which God has given us 
dominion. 

I love the rumble of distant thunder, the smell of 
a summer shower, the mist rising from the lowlands, % 
the path down the woodsy slope to the creek, the 
mossy banks, the overhanging beeches, and the lusty 
pulf of a goggle-mouth perch on the line. 

3 I love my near neighbor who climbs the fence and 

wades across the dewy garden to share the first mess 

of greens with me. 

: I love my clean-hearted country lad, and the music 
of his, “‘Where’s mama?” -ringing through the house. 

I love the open fire on a chilly evening and daddy’s, : 
“Let’s get quiet, oneal as he takes up the much- 
used Teacher’s Bible, 

I love the solemn hush of the Sabbath morn, the 
donning of fresh “Sunday best,” the spin across the 
country and up the hill to the little gray church 
among the pines. I love the good pastor who carries 
the “tang of the red earth about him,” the genial § 
handshake, and the spirit of friendly interest in ev- ] 
erybody prevalent among the back-country folks. 

Above all things I love the sense of God’s nearness 
and the proof of His love and proteetion seen on 
, every hand. MRS. S. M. JACKSON. 
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It is not unlikely that prices of 
manufacturec& products will now come 
down nearer on a parity with crop 
prices. Suppose here is a manufac- 
turer who felt last year that he had to earn dividends 
to justify a 450 per cent Wall Street estimate of his 
stock values; if he now finds his stock listed at 225 this 
may lead to a willingness to reduce prices on goods 
and to contentment with more moderate annual earn- 
ings—all to the consumer’s benefit. Furthermore, farm- 
ers who live at home and farm conservatively may 
hereafter find it easier to get money on reasonable 
terms, now that banks can no longer double their 
profits by lending to New York speculators. 


The psychology of our farmers may also improve ; 
they will naturally feel better if they no longer see 
themselves suffering hardships while so many stock 
gamblers pile up millions without giving ‘the world 
anything in return. The help given by the Federal 
Farm Board in holding up crop prices during the re- 
cent crisis has also given our farmers greater confi- 
dence in the willingness and ability of the government 
to give agriculture positive and definite help. 


A Testing Time for President Hoover 


1 unh suse Gen, if there was any one quality 
which more than another commended Mr. Herbert 

Hoover to American business men last year, it was 
his reputation as an economist. No other President, so 
far as we recall, has handted such large business enter- 
prises. Certainly no other President seems to have 
studied economic problems so thoroughly, his long ex- 
perience as Secretary of Commerce alone having given 
him almost unequalled opportunities for a knowledge 
of American business. We still think it was the duty 
of his administration to warn the public of the im- 
pending disaster. But since it didn’t, we hope he will 
yet vindicate the claims made for his economic wis- 
dom by putting our financial house in order and devel- 
oping agencies which will prevent our people from 
again building up such a fool’s paradise as American 
business men were living in during 1928 and during 
most of 1929. 


Something to Read 


Senator Borah’s Speech Free 


NE of the most remarkable speeches on the fatm 
problem ever delivered in America was that 
made in the United States Senate last June 10 by 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho. 
We referred to the speech at the 
time and quoted largely from it, 
but every intelligent farmer should 





have a complete copy, read it 
carefully, and pass on to some 
neighbor. To get a copy of this 


great speech, just clip out this no- 
tice, and mail to the National 
Grange, 630 Louisiana Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 





SEN. WM. E. BOBRAH 


Aand of Rural (omradeship 
Make Christmas “A Festival of Friendship” 
N° ONE of us has very many Christmases in a 





whole lifetime.‘ Let’s enjoy to the utmost those 

that may yet be ours. Not in dissipation or dis- 
order is holiday happiness to be found, but in occasions 
that bring old friends and kinsfolk together and add 
new names to friendship’s oft-changing roster. 

Now is a good time to consider what we can do this 
Christmas to deepen our sense of fellowship with the 
best friends we already have, and what we can do in 
other cases to change mere acquaintanceship into real 
friendship. The Christmas which most increases our 
sense of friendship with others—that is the Christmas 
which will always be remembered with greatest hap- 


pimess. 


AThought for the Week 


HE State is our neighbors; our neighbors are the 

State. It is a folly to treat the State as if it were 

some individual, arbitrarily willing thus and so. 
It is the same company of poor devils we know so well, 
of William and Edward and John and Henry, doing as 
they are obliged to do, and trying hard to do con- 
veniently what must and will be done. They do not 
impose a tax. God and the nature of things imposes 
the tax, requires that the land shall bear its burden, of 
road and of social order, and defence; and I confess I 
lose all respect for this tedious denouncing of the State 
by idlers who rot in indolence, selfishness, and envy in 
the chimney corner.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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The Progressive Farmer © 


Don’t Let It Wobble; Balance It 


READER wishes to know 
Aw feeds he shduld add to 
ground ear corn (corn and 
cob meal) and sorghum hay to 
make a weil balanced ration for his dairy cows. 

Both these feeds are deficient in protein and while 
there is no better concentrate 
than corn and cob meal for fur- 
nishing carbohydrates for dairy 
cows, the sorghum hay alone 
is not suitable roughage for 
dairy cows. They should have 
silage and legume hay, or at least 
half the roughage should be leg- 
ume hay. However, since sor- 
ghum hay is to be used, the pro- 
tein requirements must be ob- 
tained from added concentrates 
that have an abundant supply of protein. 

A ration of 15 pounds sorghum hay, 10 pounds corn 
and cob meal, and 3 pounds of cottonseed meal will 
furnish about the digestible carbohydrates and fat re- 
quired by a cow giving 2% to 3 gallons of 4 per cent 
milk, but will be a little short of the requirements for 
digestible protein. For cows giving 20 pounds of miik 
or less a day, these proportions may be the most eco- 
nomical which can be used. We therefore suggest 
for cows giving three gallons of milk or more, a mix- 
ture something like the following :— 


10 parts by weight of corn and cob meal, 

3 parts by weight of cottonseed meal. 

1 part wheat bran. 

1 part linseed meal, or gluten meal, or soybean meal, or pea- 
nut meal, or some other concentrate rich in protein, 


Of such a mixture, with what sorghum hay the cows 
will eat, we suggest feeding one pound of the concen- 
trate mixture to 2% to 3% pounds of milk produced, 
according to whether the milk is rich in butterfat, 
such as Jerseys or Guernseys produce, or contains a 
smaller per cent of butterfat, such as Holsteins produce. 


A GOOD DAIRY RATION 


READER is feeding 25 pounds of silage and 10 

pounds of peavine hay per day, and the concen- 

trates used are 8 pounds of corn—grain, cob, and 
shucks ground—2 pounds cottonseed meal, and 1 pound 
of old process linseed meal. 

He says a large part of the corn seems to come 
through the cows undigested, but that when he stops 
feeding the corn, cob, and shuck meal the cows drop 
down in their milk production. He asks if he should 
sell his corn at $1 per bushel and buy a 20 per cent 
protein feed at $55 per ton? 

The dairy cow is the one farm animal which requires 
all her concentrates ground, but we have serious doubts 
of the economy of grinding corn shucks (a low-grade 
roughage) for a cow that is getting 25 pounds of silage 
and 10 pounds of peavine hay daily. The corn shucks 
add to the cost of grinding and also to the difficulty of 
gtinding the corn and cob as fine as they probably 
should be ground for best results. 

The concentrates in this ration contain about 20 per 





TAIT BUTLER 


Proper Quantity and Proportions in 


Dairy Feed Important 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


cent protein and the digestible nutrients in the whole 
ration are, 3.12 pounds digestible protein, 12.94 pounds 
digestible carbohydrates, and 0.78 pounds of digestible 
fats. The nutritive ratio is therefore about 1 of pro- 
tein to 4.7 of carbohydrates and fats. 

It will be seen that this ration is already high, per- 
haps uneconomically high in protein, and if any change 
is to be made we suggest that the quantity of corn in 
the mixture be increased at least 25 or 30 per cent, or 
that, say, 10 pounds instead of 8 pounds of the corn, 
cob, and shuck meal ‘be fed with 2 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 1 pound of linseed meal. 


Since the concentrate mixture, as well as the whole 
ration, is already high in protein we cannot advise sub- 
stituting another high protein feed for the corn. Corn 
at $1. a bushel, or $35.70 per ton, is the cheapest and 
best for balancing this ration. In fact, this should 
prove an excellent ration for dairy cows with simply 
the addition of more corn and cob meal. 


HOME-GROWN DAIRY FEED 


READER has cottonseed meal, ground velvet 

beans in the pod, crushed corn, cob, and shuck to 

feed to milk cows and wishes to know the pro- 
portions in which they should be mixed to feed cows 
giving 2% to 3 gallons (21.5 to 25.8 pounds) per day. 
His roughage is crabgrass and peavine hay. Cows not 
on pasture. 

We suggest the following proportions :— 

400 pounds corn, cob, and shuck meal, 
200 pounds velvet bean and pod meal, 
100 pounds cottonseed meal. 

This will give a ratio of digestible nutrients of about 
1 of protein to 5.3 of digestible carbohydrates and fats. 
It will give a dairy feed having about 16 per cent crude 
protein, which is ample for cows getting some cowpea 
hay and giving 2% to 3 gallons of milk daily. 

If the cows get all the crabgrass and cowpea hay 
they will eat, and there is a fair proportion of it cow- 
peas, they should receive about one pound of the grain 
mixture for every three pounds of milk produced. 

If the cows are on pasture, then less of the grain 
mixture should be fed, the quantity depending on the 
quality of the pasture. If the pasture is of good qual- 
ity—nutritious grasses and legumes and the cows can 
get all they will take without grazing more than half 
the time—then one pound of the grain mixture to five 
or six pounds of milk produced will probably be the 
most economical feeding. 

But if the pasture is only of average quality, then 











one pound of the grain mixture to 
four or five pounds of milk pro. 
duced will be required, and if the 
pasture is poor, then a full graiy 
ration of one pound of the grain mixture to three 
pounds of milk will probably be best. 


POSS 
When to Graze Early Sowed Grain 


OON after the first hard freeze comes and all 

tender vegetation has been killed and the pasture 

grasses become short, it is a temptation to turn the 
cows or other livestock into the fields to graze the early 
sowed oats or other grain. Even where sowed for the 
specific purpose of grazing, it will not pay to turn in 
the livestock too early. Just how high the plants 
should be before starting grazing depends on several 
things. One’s own judgment can best determine this 
point, but our warning is not to start too early. 

When it is started, turn the livestock in for just a 
short time. This is important, not only because of the 
small size of the grain plants, but because large quan- 
tities of green stuff should not be consumed by the 
animals that have been off green feed for a few weeks, 
Turn them on for half an hour or so to begin with, 
gradually increasing the length of time as they become 
used to it and as the grain grows larger. Do not allow 
the grain to be grazed too close. Of course, they 
should not be turned on the fields when very wet, espe- 
cially if the ground is of a clayey nature. 


Poke 
Feed Dairy Calves Skimmilk Ninety Days to 
Produce Best Cows 


O PRODUCE the best Holstein dairy cows the 
heifer calves should be fed skimmilk for at least 
90 days, visitors at the. Trumbull County, Ohio, 
experiment farm agreed after inspecting three lots of 
heifers fed skimmilk 60, 90, and 120 days, respectively. 

The experiment was made to determine how long it 
is desirable to feed milk to Holstein calves. 

The calves fed skimmilk 60 days have grown into 
nice heifers and are up to the average in weight and 
height. But those fed skimmilk for the longer periods 
are superior to the 60-day calves. The experiment in- 
dicates that milk feeding should continue for 90 days. 

The practice at this farm, as stated by M. A. Bach- 
tell, in charge of the county and district experiment 
farms, is to start the calves on whole milk and grad- 
ually change over during the second week to remixed 
powdered skimmilk. This is made by mixing one pound 
of dry powdered skimmilk with nine pounds of water. 

As soon as the calves begin to eat grain, a little skim. 
milk powder is included in the grain mixture. When 
60 days of age the calves are gradually changed from 
the remixed powdered skimmilk to a grain ration, This 
is mixed in the proportion of 2.4 pounds of powdered 
skimmilk to 3 pounds of grain per day. 

From this time on the calves are fed the dry mixture 
and given water to drink. This is continued as long 
as it is desired to feed skimmilk. 





Sr rr en rn 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED AS GREAT DAIRY BULLS AT RECENT DAIRY SHOW 
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Border King of Roberts (left), grand champion Gue 





rnsey bull shown by Greencliff Farm, Independence, Kansas, and Fern’s Signal of Oaklands (right), grand 
champion Jersey bull, from Twin Oaks Farm, Morristown, New Jersey, grand champions at the recent National Dairy Show, St. Louis. 
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Grain sorghums make an abundant 
yield. You grow your own feed on 
the SOUTH PLAINS. 

















Cotton is raised under ideal 
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Cheap land, cheap feed 
make dairy profits high 
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There are no 


Boll Weevils 
Crab Grass °” 
Root Rot 
Hog Cholera 
Mosquitoes 
Malaria 
to handicap your 
farm profits. 


You will find these 
however .. 
Fertile Land 

$30.00 to $50.00 per acre 
Pure Water 
Good Health 

Good Schools 
and other things that 
you'll enjoy on the 


SOUTH PLAINS 
of TEXAS 


of TEXAS pays a premium 
on business-like farming! 


RE you the type of farmer that makes farming 

a business and, like a business, expect from it 

a fair profit on your investment and year’s opera- 

tions? Have you as many as five to eight sources of 

cash income from your farm? Are you a good neigh- 

bor, with pride in your community and ambition 

to accumulate a store of worldly goods? If these 

things appeal to you, come to the South Plains of 
Texas and enjoy them. 


DID YOU KNOW that on the South Plains of 
Texas is the largest tract of 100% tillable virgin 
farm land left in the country? On these rich, fertile 
lands we produce Cotton, Wheat, Alfalfa, Corn, 
Maize, Kaffir, Millet and Oats in abundance. 


DAIRY FARMING on the South Plains of Texas 
pays a handsome profit. Low-priced lands, abundant 
pasturage, heavy grain yields, produced at the lowest 
cost on record—and a growing market for your 
products. 


HOG RAISING is a dependable source of cash in- 
come. Fresh, pure water is obtainable from a fifty- 
foot depth, 2,900 feet altitude assures cool nights, 
and bright, sunshiny days which make hogs thrive. 
Cholera is unknown. Markets for hogs and beef 
cattle are reached overnight, gaining the advantage 
of best prices. 


The SOUTH PL 


Sign and mail the coupon. 
This book may mean 
independence to you. 
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Hogs are a cash crop 
with two litters a year 





The Spokesman, 


The South Plains, Inc., Dept. PF-A 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Please send me your book, “Farm Life. on the 
South Plains of Texas.” 


| eee 


Address 
Re SNS EN Ae eR AIM y eS 


Post Office 


| eae State 


COTTON FARMING on the South Plains of Texas 
is performed under a minimum of handicaps. There 
are no Boll Weevils. Level land, no burrs or rank 
weeds, a rapid growing season makes for low pro- 
duction cost. 


POULTRY is another sure money crop for the 
South Plains farmer. Lubbock is one of the largest 
poultry markets in Texas, which proves the im- 
portance of this industry here. 


ON THE SOUTH PLAINS we make farming a 
profit-paying business, but we have a lot of fun 
and enjoy life while we do it. Living conditions are 
ideal. No mosquitoes, no malaria—good health l- 
ways. Splendid grade and high schools. The Texas 
Technological College and the State Experiment 
Farm are here to help farmers farm right. 


WE PUBLISH A BOOKLET called Farm Life on 
the South Plains. It talks farm language about 
things you want to know about. It sticks to facts. 
Illustrations are of actual farm scenes we have here. 
Every phase of how we farm for profit is covered. 
There’s a copy waiting for you. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below and it will be sent you by 
return mail. If there is any personal question you 
would like to ask or information you want, write 
the Spokesman, and you'll get a reply at once, telling 
you what you want to know. Write him. 


NS of TEXAS 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Third Georgia Egg Laying Contest Closes 


Hens Averaged 203.7 Eggs in 357 Days 
With a Profit of $2.95 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 


Superintendent, Georgia National Egg Laying Contest 


HE THIRD Georgia National Egg 
Laying Contest came to a close on 
October 23 with an average of 203.7 eggs 


































“Nancy Paul,” winner of Atlanta Journal tro- 
phy; highest winter egg producing pullet; 
owned by Sunshine Leghorn Farm, Fayette- 
ville, Georgia. 





per hen in 357 days. Twenty-nine hens 
were retained for a year’s record. Twen- 
ty-two of these hens laid 300 or more 
eggs, with a hen from Blackshear, Ga., 
leading the group with a lay of 329 eggs. 


Winners in the contest were awarded 
beautiful silver loving cups, which were 
donated by the Atlanta Journal, a Geor- 
gia newspaper which has maintained the 
Georgia contest without a penny’s cost 
to the state of Georgia. 


F. S. Elliott, of Whitehaven, Tenn., 
whose pen won the contest with a produc- 
tion of 2,755 eggs, was awarded the $75 
silver cup. Fifty-dollar cups were award- 
ed Pratt Experiment Farm, of Morton, 
Penn., owner of highest heavy breed pen, 
with a record of 2,228 eggs; N. C. Wil- 
loughby, Blackshear, Ga., owner of high- 
est hen in the contest, record 324 eggs in 
51 weeks, and Dr. A. A. Taylor, Mendon, 





Mo., owner of highest winter egg pro- 
ducing pen. 

The cups for highest heavy breed hen 
and high winter egg producing hen were 
awarded E. S. Armstrong, San Antonio, 
Texas, and M. L. Seagraves, Fayette- 
ville,-Ga. Mr. Armstrong's Antrolorp 


Left.—M. L. Seagraves, owner Sunshine Poul- 


try Farm, Lafayette, Georgia, owner of 
highest winter producing pullet. 
Below, right.—Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Willough- 


by, Blackshear, Georgia, owner highest hen, 
Third Georgia National Egg Laying Contest. 
Record 329 eggs. 


Below, left.—Leading pen, owned by F. _S: 
Elliott, Whitehaven, Tennessee. Record 2,755 
eggs. Winner of cup for highest pen in 


contest. 


‘ 


BIE steno NRE A 











Leading pen of R. I. Reds, owned by W. A. 


& H. E. Dunlap, Winterville, Georgia. Rec- 
ord 2,210 eggs. 
Right.—Twenty-two 300-egg hens at the 


Third Georgia National Egg Laying Conte’t: 
one R, I, Red, one Australorp, 20 Leghorns. 


hen was high heavy breed hen for the 
year with 312 eggs in 51 weeks. Mr. 
Seagraves’ White Leghorn pullet was 
the highest winter egg producing pullet 
in the contest. 


628 Hens Laid 200 or More Eggs 
Newey year the contest has averaged 

200 eggs or better. No entry has 
failed to lay 1,000 or more eggs, mak- 
ing an average of 100 eggs or better per 
hen. This year’s contest came near 
seeing this good record ruined. However, 
the low pen, which had lost so many 
hens, came. through with eggs to spare. 





Six hundred twenty-eight hens laid 200 
or more eggs. Of this number 82 were 
heavy breeds. 

The average hen consumed 96.6 pounds 
of feed divided as follows :— 
mash, 
grain. 
semi-solid buttermilk. 
oats (fed germinated). 
cod liver oil. 

.24 pound molasses. 
4.1 pounds oyster shell. 
.2 pound grit. 


40,3 pounds 
36.5 pounds 
8.2 pounds 
6.7 pounds 

.39 pound 


The average feed cost per hen was 
$2.85. The heavy breeds cost $2.97, while 
the light breeds cost $2.82 for a year’s 
feed. Average sales were $5.80 per hen. 
The Profit above feed was $2.95. 



































All breeds gained in weight while at 
the contest. With few exceptions all 
hens were in splendid condition when re- 
turned to their owners. For three years 
we have weighed every hen once a month, 

The following table giving average 
weights at the beginning and end of the 
contest with gains is very interesting :— 


Average weight Average 

Beginning End Gain 
Lbs. Oz. Lbs. Oz. Lbs. Oz, 
Plymouth Rocks .. 5 5 6 12 1 7 
Rhode Island Reds. 5 1 &. 1 0 
Australorps ....... 4 14 6 1 1 3 
Jersey Black Giants 6 5 a: 1 5 
SEN in vac wane 3 2 3 3 11 
EOGUGIRGE. 6.0206060:% $ lui 4 4 13 


Each Egg Weighed 


N the first and second contests eggs 

were weighed once each week and the 
egg weights taken from the average. This 
year a special scale was purchased for 
weighing eggs and every egg was weigh- 
ed. The average weight of all eggs laid 
was 23.4 ounces per dozen. The Rhode 
Island Reds laid the largest eggs of any 


breed. Egg size by breeds was as fol- 
lows :— 
Ounces 
per dozen 
POOIED SOUR DOGO cccaccdcccedeveetese 25.1 
Javons Biseke GaRts .cccccccscascvcess 25.0 
POG: 55 0c dk btsnevntcoskinnecad stats 23.8 
DEN. «i. dali d beewendsoesuannasbeekeut 23.2 
Barred Plymouth Rocks .............. 23.1 
PEE: au CN duhenatavahiwesesuays es 23.1 
The Leghorns were the outstanding 


breed in both pen and individual produc- 
tion. There were 74 Leghorn pens enter- 
ed. The Leghorns finished in the first 
33 posiuons. Out of the first 50 positions 
there were 47 Leghorns, one Rock, one 
Red, and one Australorp pen. Of the 
22 300-egg hens, 20 were White Leghorns. 
The leading pens were :— 

LIGHT BREEDS (ALL WHITE LEGHORNS) 


No. eggs 
F. S. Elliott, Whitehaven, Tenn. .... .. 2,755 
Dr. A. A. Taylor, Me..don, Mo. ........ 2,751 
Hardeman’s White Leghorn Farm, 
OEE, TDs. chncavece desc ssudicxvnyes ues 2,743 


Pedigree Poultry Farm, Rankins, Tenn. 2,641 
Charles A. Shepard, Winterville, Ga. .. 2,637 
Kilbourn Poultry Farm, Flint, Mich.... 2,581 


(Concluded on page 28) 
No. 502, highest hen Third Georgia National 
Egg Laying Contest. Record 329 eggs; owned 
by N. C. Willoughby, Blackshear, Georgia. 
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Cotton Grower:—“Say! Those are mighty big figures on those fertilizer bags.” 
Fertilizer Mixer: —“Yes sir, big figures for big crops.” 


Cotton Grower:—“‘How do you get such high analysis? 


a 3.) 


Fertilizer Mixer: —“That’s easy now—with Ammo-Phos.” 


Modern cotton growers appreciate the advan- 
tages of a 5-15-5 mixture, and readily under- 
stand that even greater advantages lie in still 
higher analysis. Field and ledger results 
secured with 9-27-9 and 10-30-10, offer the most 
convincing arguments for high-analysis goods. 


Figured at the cost per unit of plant food—the 


‘only basis upon which to reckon fertilizer 


prices—high-analysis fertilizers cost no more 
than low grade goods. One ton of 10-30-10 is 
worth five times as much as a ton of 2-6-2. But 
the saving in purchasing the higher analysis 
goods is really greater than is apparent from 
these figures, because the farmer has only 
one-fifth as much material to haul, store and 
distribute. 


These high-analysis fertilizers are easily formu- 
lated with Ammo-Phos, the free-running, clean, 
granular, non-hygroscopic material which has 





$6499 11% Nitrogen 





AMMV-PHVS 


HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 


“BR” 162% Nitrogen 
20% Phosphoric Acid 


become so popular in the South for direct appli- 
cation as a side dressing, or for formulating 
high grade complete mixtures. Ammo-Phos A 
analyzes 11 per cent nitrogen and 46 per cent 
phosphoric acid. Ammo-Phos B contains 16% 
per cent nitrogen and 20 per cent phosphoric 
acid. 


Your dealer can supply you with complete 
fertilizers in which Ammo-Phos is used; he 
also has a stock of Ammo-Phos B for side- 
dressing. Ammo-Phos comes to you in clean, 
new, even-weighted 100-pound bags. The 
uniformity and excellence of its mechanical 
condition are equalled only by the dependabil- 
ity and economy of the field results obtained 
through its use. Fill out the coupon , 
and send it in; we shall gladly mail 
you, free of charge, some interest- 
ing literature on Ammo-Phos. 










American Cyanamid Company 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me booklet on high-analysis fertilizers. 
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i O YO’ think ole man Mississip 
gwine bust right in ouah face dis 
year, boss?” 

Mose Anson, wrinkled, tiny, and spry 
despite his 70 years, turned his black face 
anxiously towards his boss. 

Jim Holliday glanced over at the great 
yellow body of water that flowed end- 
lessly toward the Gulf and shook his 
head. 

“Mose, I don’t know what might hap- 
pen. The levees are in poor shape for 
30 miles up and down this section and 
we are due for a three-foot rise. She's 
almost topping the levees now, so where 
in the world are we going to put all that 


water ?” 
“Boss, yo’ sho’ spoke a moufful.” 
Mose’s face was melancholy. “Man an’ 


boy, ah’s bin watchin’ dis hyar ribber fo’ 
nigh onto 70 years and ev’y rise we git 
it goes a li'l higher. Dem Yankee fo’ks 
usin’ mo water ev’y year, hit seems.” 

“Go on Mose and hitch up your team; 
you've got cotton, corn, and cane all 
needin’ work right now. That has to be 
done—maybe the river will not bust on 
our side and you lazy niggers won't get 
a chance to let Uncle Sam hand out free 
rations to you.” 

The Negro grinned sheepishly. ‘Boss, 
I’se tellin’ yo’ hit’s bad enuf to haf ter 
work, but when a feller got all dat water 
up dere just itchin’ ter cover my crap 
wid ten feet uv slop—well he kinda lose 
de insp’ration ter -hustle.” Mose walked 


down the green, sloping bank of the 
levee and headed for his cabin. 
OLLIDAY sat down and _ looked 


again at the tawny flood. He was 
worried—more worried than he would ad- 
mit to his friends. The situation looked 
serious. He sighed. It was always some- 
thing to keep a man down. He ran ner- 
vous fingers through his curly, black hair 
and the tired lines in his tanned face made 
him look several years older than the 27 
years he was entitled to claim. 

He was just getting things shaped up 
so that his plantation might pay out this 
year and leave a little profit besides. He 
had been among the first to get hold of 
those new P. O. J. canes that the agricul- 
tural college was advocating, and now 
with this crop he could plant his entire 
acreage in sugar cane that would resist 
most of the diseases that had practically 
ruined the “sugar bowl.” A_ crevasse 
would ruin him. 

“Year after year our rich Mississippi 
valley is ravaged and everybody says: 
‘We must do something about it.’ The 
government and the Red Cross feed our 
destitute tenants. Politicians rant in Con- 
gress and then we are fergotten until 
water from thirty-odd states begins pour- 
ing down through this bottle neck again,” 
he said bitterly to himself. 

“If the flood gets me this year—it 
means another long wait before I dare 
ask Margaret the question I have been in- 
tending to ask for several years.” 

Unconsciously, his eyes turned south- 
ward toward the natural ridge that sepa- 
rated his plantation from that of Mar- 
garet Allison. 


BATTERED “Model T” slithered to 
a stop and a cheery voice called 
out to Holliday :— 

“Sittin’ on top of the levee is not going 
to stop the river from rising, come down 
here; I want to talk to you about the five- 
acre cotton contest.” Holliday did not 
have to see the speaker to recognize him 
for everyone in Easton knew the car that 
took Harry Corliss to every nook and 
cranny of the parish. 

“Maybe if you’d buy a new car, it 
might help,” said Holliday grinning and 
walking toward what Corliss called his 
ramblin’ wreck. 

The agent, clad in his customary cos- 
tume of khaki trousers, blue shirt, black 
tie, and battered gray hat, reached back 
behind him and drew out a mimeograph- 
ed sheet of paper and handed it to Holli- 
day. His sunburned, jolly face was 












A Story of the Mississippi Flood 
BY BENTLEY B. MACKAY 





“The little town was soon filled with swirling water that lapped at the eaves of the houses.” 


eager. “Lissen, big boy. We might have 
a blow out on this side, but I’m hoping 
we won't and anyway we can’t sit and 
wait to see what’s going to happen. I 
just got all the revised dope on that cot- 
ton contest. You won the three acre one 
with Irish potatoes last year, came second 
with cane, and now darn it, I believe you 
can enter five of that 25-acre strip of 
cotton and make somebody take a back 
seat on that. How about it? You may 
not have sense enough to see it but I’m 
groomin’ you for a Master Farmer if 
The Progressive Farmer grades us next 
year.” 

“As I remember it, one of the require- 
ments is that a man should be married,” 
laughed Holliday. 

“Judging from what I’ve seen, you will 
be by that time,” said Corliss. “Well, 
Miss Allison is a mighty pretty girl and 
she and her mother are good farmers too. 
But they need a strong man's guidin’ hand 
and you’re just longing to play the part 
of the guide.” 

“Shut up and talk sense,” Holliday 
flushed. “If the levee breaks on my 
property I'll be a candidate for the poor- 
house and a liability instead of an asset 
to anyone. As for that cotton contest 
business, I'll tackle it too. I’ve got D. & 
P. L. seed, it’s close spaced, I’ve got ni- 
trate of soda, phosphate, and potash un- 
der it and I’ll side-dress with a hundred 
pounds of soda in June—if—” 


™ HAT’S settled, 
Corliss. “Well, 
thing I want you to do. 


then,” interrupted 
I’ve got another 
Director Mason 


has written the home agent and me that 
we are to organize a Red Cross relief 
unit here to be ready for any emergency. 
Will you head it?” 

“T’ll do what I can to help if the levee 
breaks, but just now we are getting ready 


to patrol along here to watch for any 
suspicious seepage and to see that no one 
dynamites our side to give relief to the 
other.. Men get desperate, you know when 
a thing like this faces them.” 


“T know it,” Corliss. nodded soberly; 
“but it would be a distinct pleasure to 
take a shot at some guy that was tryin’ 
to ruin his neighbors across the river 
in an effort to save himself. Pretty con- 
temptible, I’ll say.” He ran his fingers 
through his prematurely gray hair. 


“By the way, you said something about 
being ruined if the levee blew out on you. 
If it ruined you it would ruin the Allison 
plantation too, wouldn’t it? Then you’d 
be poor together. She could never say 
you were marrying her for her money. 
Now neither my wife nor I had anything 
when we married and now look at us, 
after ten years we have accumulated a 
family, a valuable car, and a job that 
would run any sensible man crazy.” 


Holliday laughed at his drollery. “You 
enjoy life anyway, Corliss, and you have 
accumulated lots of friends, too, don’t for- 
get that. As for both of our places be- 
ing wiped out by the same flood, that is 
hardly possible, even though we are less 
than six miles from each other—strange, 
but true.” He smiled at Corliss’ sur- 
prised look. 


“See that ridge back there? It’s hardly 
noticeable, but it’s ten feet higher than my 
property and Margaret’s grandfather built 
a small protection levee on top of that 
extending about fifteen miles back to the 
lake and there’s a natural ridge near the 
lake that protects against backwater. 
That old fellow knew his land when he 
bought; but oh, boy, if it breaks on their 
frontage they'll be a lake in short order 
and the surplus will slop over on me like 
coffee from a full saucer.” 





“Four hundred yards from the levee stood the white, many-pillared Allison mansion.” 








The Proaressim Farmer 








































































" HAT’S part of my education that 

has been neglected,” said Corliss, 
kicking the mud from his boots and 
crossing his legs. “What happens if she 
busts in your face?” 


“It'll put me under about eight feet, 


and about six other plantations with me; hea 
it’ll hurl through Bayou Lasalle, on . 
through the swamps to the east and ing 
probably peter out in Lake Minnipas An 
which has outlets directly into the Gulf. ‘the 
“One big trouble with me, is that all bea 


these other property owners live in the 
north arid rent their land out to tenants Y 
and about all they have on them is scrub- 


by cattle and lots of fever ticks.” oth 
“What’s going on up the road?” Both eee 
men watched curiously as a small boy on hoo 


a gray horse dashed madly toward them. eve! 

“Hey, Sonny, what’s happened?” yelled 
Holliday running into the middle of the 
narrow road that skirted the levee. 

“The levee’s busted at Melville!” 

“Which side?” Holliday knew that if 
the treacherous Atchafalaya had gone out 
on the south side it would be nearly as 
bad for him, for backwater would creep 
up over him and up against the Missis- 
sippi levee. 

“West side,” said the boy. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Holliday, in- 
voluntarily. “If that’s the case why are 
you so excited? The water won't get us 
and it will relieve the pressure on the 
Atchafalaya levees.” 

“But my brother and two sisters live 
over there, and they might be drowned. 
It broke without warnin’ an’ I heard at 
the store that lots of folks are drowned. 
I’m goin’ to tell Paw.” He put whip to 
his horse and dashed on. 

“Tt’s not more than 30 miles, let’s drive 
up there,” said Corliss. We may be of 
some assistance. It’s not in my parish, 
but that makes no difference now. 
Where’s your car? Want to put it up?” 

“T left it over in my field. It’ll be safe. < 
Let’s go!” Holliday climbed in beside 
the agent. The car roared into action, 
jumped viciously for several moments, 







then headed toward Melville. (Above) 
Long before they reached their desti- 4 
nation, they met scores of trucks laden $7.90. 
with despairing humanity, headed to- 
wards the concentration camp on _ the 
highlands near Baton Rouge. The piti- - There 
fully small bundles that most of them OKLAH 
carried were ample proof that disaster ie 
had come upon them without a moment's Kingtishe 
notice. Tipton, 1 
“That’s the way those darn levees are,” NORI 
growled Corliss. “Look fine as silk on met 
top and all the time the water is under- ey 
mining the foundation. This break will SOUTH 
flood about five parishes, won’t it?” Hol- ae 
liday nodded, but said nothing. Stain Sp 
“ ELL, here we are!” said Corliss as ge 
chester, A 
the green levee showed up around ALABAM 
the curve. “Look at those poor devils walk- ED 
ing around up there and looking across Dublin, G 
the river where their homes and farms FLORID: 
are—or used to be. Wonder if we can't RENTUC 
get across to the other side? Man, listen Paris, Prir 
at that roar! Sounds worse than Niagara apse 
falls at its best.” sceciusko, 
The two clambered out of the car and LOuIsia? 
made their way up the levee. No boats TEXAS: 
were available and the two walked down © peville, 
the embankment for a few hufidred yards HaglePoc 
to the railroad bridge that spanned the Gaines vile 
treacherous river. Matin, : 
They were met by a national guards- M ~ 2 
man, who, recognizing Corliss as being Weathertor 
asota, . 





in government employ, permitted the two 
to walk across the bridge that swayed 
from the impact of the water against its 
side. 

“It’s a whopper,” said Holliday as he 
watched the huge ridge of water roaring 
through the broken levee into the town. 

A: dozen or more bedraggled refu- 
gees passed them on the way. The 


(Continued on page 25) 
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to SANTA CLAUS 


HAT a shout of pride and joy there will 
be on Christmas morning when that 
healthy, strenuous boy of yours sees this shin- 
ing velocipede, or this fast express wagon! 
And what a smile of happiness will light up 
‘the face of your little girl when she sees this 
beautiful doll among her presents . . . possibly 
too, this wondrous grown-up carriage. 
You will find these splendid toys aad many 
others in all-of the 1,400 J. C. Penney stores 
... toys as fine as any child in the neighbor- 
hood can possibly have... at prices that make 
every one of your dollars buy much more in 





(Above) BALL-BEARING VELOCIPEDE, equipped with 
mud-guards, bell, tool kit. Enameled in green. 2-3 year size, 
only $9.90. Other ball-bearing, full tubular velocipedes from 
$7.90. Plain-bearing from $2.98. 


There’s a J. C. Penney Co. store near you in: 


OKLAHOMA: Ada, Altus, Alva, Ardmore, Bartlesville, Blackwell, 

Bristow, Cherokee, Chickasha, Claremore, Cushing, Durant, El Reno, 

Enid, Frederick, Guthrie, Henryetta, Hobart, Hol i 

Kingfisher, Lawton, McAlester, Miami, Muskogee, Okemah, Okmulgee, 

Pawhuska, eerty Picher, Ponca City, Sapulpa, Shawnee, Stillwater, 

Tipton, Tulsa, Vinita, Madill, Sayre, Barnsdell, Woodward, Duncan 
phens Co.), Pauls Valley, Guymon, Clinton. 

RTH CAROLINA: Albermarle, Burlington, Concord, Elkin, 
Fayetteville, Goldsboro, Greenville, Henderson, Hickory, High Point, 
inston, Monroe, Mt. Airy, New Bern, No. Wilkesboro, Oxford, 
Rocky Mount, Shelby, Statesville, Wilmington, Wilson, Winston 
Salem, Reidsville, Hendersonville. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Anderson, Bennettsville, Clinton, Columbia, 
rence, Greenwood, Rock Hill, Seneca, Sumter. 

ARKANSAS: Arkadelphia, Blytheville, Conway, Fort Smith, Helena, 

Hope, N. Little Rock, Malvern, Morrillton, Pine Bluff, Texarkana, 

Siloam Spgs., Searcy. . 

VIRGINIA: Alexandria, Bristol, Danville, Fredericksburg, Harfrison- 

» Lynchburg, Martinsville, Petersburg, Staunton, Suffolk, Win- 
chester, Abingdon, Covington. 


denville, Hominy, 


BAMA: Anniston, Decatur, Dothan, Ensley, Gadsden, Huntsville, | 


ma, Tuscaloosa. 

GEORGIA: Albany, Athens, Augusta, Brunswick, Cedartown, Dawson, 
blin, Gainesville, Griffin (Spaulding County), La Grange, Macon, 
me, Waycross, West Point. 

FLORIDA: Lake City, Palatka, Sanford. 

KENTUCKY: Bowling Green, Frankfort, Henderson, Hopkinsville, 

padison ville, Ma oe. Saree. iemeroro. My nes Paducah, 

. Princeton, Richmond, inchester, Glasgow, Lancaster, George- 
town, Central City, Mt. Sterling. 7 ect 

MISSISSIPPI: Biloxi, Columbus, Gulfport, Hattiesburg, Jackson, 

iusko, Laurel, Meridian, Crystal Springs, West Point, Aberdeen, 

Starkville, Tupelo. 

LOUISIANA: Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Bogalusa, Lafayette, Lake 

Charles, Monroe, Shreveport, Hammond. 

FEXAs: Abilene, Amarillo, Athens, Austin, Bay City, Beaumont, 
ville, Bonham, Brady, Breckenridge, Brownwood, Brownsville, 

Bryan, Childress, Cisco, Clarksville, Cleburne,“ Coleman, Commerce, 

us Christi, Corsicana, Cuero, Dalhart, Del Rio, Denison, Denton, 
le Pass, Eastland, Edinburg, El Paso, Farmersville, Fort Worth, 
esvile, Gonzales, Greenville, Harlingen, Hillsboro, Huntsville, 

Kerrville, Laredo, Lockhart, Lubbock, Lufkin, McAllen, McKinney, 
arlin, Marshall, Mexia, Mineral Spgs., Orange, Palestine, Pampa, 

Faris, Plainview, Port Arthur, Ranger, San Angelo, San Benito, San 

Tacos, Sherman, Snyder, Sulphur Spgs., Sweetwater, San Antonio, 

Wuor. Temple, Terrell, Tyler, Uvalde, Vernon, Victoria, Waxahachie, 
fatherford, Wichita Falls, Yoakum, Eagle Lake, Cooper, Paducah, 

avasota, Alice, Mt. Pleasant, Weslaco, Colorado. 





quality and durability than you can get else- 
where. 

The reason why we can offer these out- 
standing values is very simple. We are able 
to go to the leading manufacturers of toys, and 
talk to them about purchases for our 40 mil- 
lion customers. Buying in these enormous 
quantities, we get the prices down. 


Commonsense prices for these 
y uncommonly fine toys 


For $4.98, your little girl can have the hand- 
some Mary Lu doll-cart, equipped like a real, 
true baby carriage ... and for only $5.90, a 
Baby Dimples or a Mama Rosebud doll! 

The velocipedes and express wagons we 
had built to our own specifications . . . strong 
enough to meet the J. C. Penney standards. 
Test their strength yourself. Feel their heavy 
rubber tires. Then look at their amazing 
price tags.” 

When you see these toys, you will find it 
hard to believe they can be bought at such low 
prices. But step into the J. C. Penney store 
and you will realize that in every department 
we have found the way to give you extra 
value. On fine clothing, shoes and dry goods, 
we pass our savings onto you... savings that 
we earn by large-scale operations and good 
store management. 

With foot brake, safety strap 
and windows in the hood, this 
MARY LU DOLL-CART 
at $4.98 is one of our most 
marvelous values. Woven fiber 


in a variety of colors. Other 
doll-carts from $1.98, 


illion Letters | 


BABY DIMPLES in a ruffled white frock, and a bonnet tied 
with a big pink bow. Your little girl can move this dollie’s 
arms and legs, make her say ma-ma, and close her eyes. 
These are the famous E. I. Horsman dolls, only $1.98 to 
$5.90, the 22-inch size. Other dolls from 49¢, 









/ Christmas book of 


E Vee PUZZLES... STORIES 
¥ GAMES . . . SONGS 








(Above) PENCO FLYER, all-steel wagon. Roller Child’s Name ......++++++++++ ae eee ee ° 


bearing wheels on 1-inch balloon tires. An almost 
indestructible toy, for only $4.98. Similar wagon with 


extra heavy wood body, $4.98. Other wagons from 98¢. Address ...... 900660066 bsd Es (ORS c0seCdCeeaR Neb 





WRITE for address of our nearest 7 
store and FREE CHRISTMAS 

BOOK. J.C. Penney Company, 330 
West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOPOT EERE HEHEHE ESE EEE E EE EE HEHEHEEETEEEED 
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co. DEPT. STORE 


store in the world... under more than 1400 roofs! 
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Soda 
inexhaustible supp 


able nitrogen. It’s almost as 
or screening— just load it in 

Arcadian Nitrate of Soda 
at Hopewell, Va., for The 


your mixed goods. 


nearest Barrett office. 


200 LOS. wer 
ARCADIAN 
SUPERFINE 


N ITRAT; 


MITROOEN 


Atlanta, Ga. 


NITROGEN 


from Nature’s own ‘= ' 
a 
source —the Air 
wae you top-dress your crops with Arcadian Nitrate of 


ou are giving them nitrogen from Nature’s own 
y — the air. 
Arcadian Nitrate is 98.6% pure sodium nitrate, rich in avail- 


the whole job of fertilizing for you. 
— free running, like coarse, dry salt. It needs no regrinding 


by the Atmospheric Nitrogen Cor 
east 
It is shipped in bulk and in triple-protection 
moisture-proof bags, each weighing 200 lbs. 
net. Order it from your dealer when you get 


Farmers everywhere are invited to write 
us for information and advice on fertilizing 
and top-dressing. Mail the coupon to the 


ARCADIA 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off by The Barrett Co 


wer 


40 Rector Street 











easy to put out as if Nature did 
readian is fine and dry 


your distributor, and go ahead. 
is an American product made 
oration, 
ompany. 





Arcadian Nitrate of Soda 
runs through your hands 
like coarse, dry salt, 


N 


Company 


New York, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va.‘ 





Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. 















Please send me 


Name. 


Tue Barrett Co. (address nearest branch) 


free folder and sample of Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. 
NS-8-29 E 









Address— 








KINDLY PRINT NAME and ADDRESS 



































TO ORDER BY MAIL 


if your dealer doesn’t carry Regulator 
send soc for a 4-lb. pkg. (enough for 
200 Ibs. of mash) to the 


PRATT FOOD CO. 


393 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Add 15c in the Far West. 























“DOUBLED 
PRODUCTION” 


"I started feeding Pratts Poultry Regulator last 
December and in ten days doubled my egg pro- 


duction.”” —Oscar Lundveck, Chisago City. 


"I was told by our county agent that I would get 
no eggs last season as my 80 bens were five years 
old. I started using Pratts Regulator and got 60 
to 72 eggs a day.” 

—M. A. Johnston, Audubon. 


Regulator is a skillful combination of two 
groups of ingredients. Nature’s own safe vege- 
table tonics to tone up the appetite, digestion 
and egg-making organs, an food minerals 
rarely found in sufficient quantity in feeds 
alone. 

It will pay you to try Regulator for 30 days. 
Your dealer supplies it im several convenient 
sizes. If you purchase the bulk sizes, it costs 
but 20c to regulate 100 pounds of mash. 


DISEASE BULLETIN FREE 


A new bulletin, Common Poultry Diseases, is 
just off the press. Your copy will be mailed 
free upon request. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
393 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





POULTRY 
REGULATOR 


60 years of success and fair dealing behind the 
money-back guarantee of any Pratt remedy 








e ORSE high, hog tight, and bull 

strong” was the.old-time descrip- 
tion of a good fence. One of the first 
requirements in the days when land was 
homesteaded was that 
a certain number of 
acres be fenced. To- 
day the building of 
substantial fences is 
one of the big re- 
quirements of mod- 
ern farming. 





The best fence is 

built with concrete, 

DEANE G. caRTER Steel, or treated 
wood posts, strong 

braced corners, and galvanized barbed 


and woven wire. Because~there is so 
much interest in farm fencing, I have 
listed here_the most important reasons for 
fencing all or a part of the farm. 

1. Fences prevent damage to growing 
crops by keeping out stray animals and 
giving protection from the livestock on 
the place. They also prevent the stock 
from straying away from home. 

2. Fences permit a better system of ro- 
tation, for meadow and pasture land can 
be rotated with cultivated crops and the 
livestock moved as necessary. This aids 
in the control of weed growth and crop 
diseases. In many cases two pastures 
can be rotated and more stock fed by al- 
lowing the grass a chance to grow be- 
tween grazings. 

3. Fences aid in livestock health and 








sanitation. More pigs are saved when 
lots and pastures are moved from year to 
year. Poultry yards also need a rest 
peried and pastures, if used continually, 
become infected with animal diseases. 


4. Fences aid in maintaining fertility. 
If stock is pastured in several fields, the 
manure is dropped in the same field from 
which the feed is taken, and some 75 per 
cent of the fertility returned to the soil. 
A system of fenced fields makes possible 
a greater sowing of legume grazing crops 
which not only supplement the animal 
ration, but add to the fertility of the soil. 


5. Fences save waste. Constalks may 
be pastured after the corn is picked, 
grain fields and legume crops may be 
grazed in the fall and winter, and much 
feed, otherwise wasted, is used by the 
stock. 

6. Fences save labor. Instead of har- 
vesting a crop and carrying it to the 
livestock, then returning the manure to 
the fields, good managers everywhere 
“hog down” corn, soybeans, alfalfa, or 





Lhe Progressive Farmer™ 





, PROGRESS REPLACES THE PAST 
Every modern and up-to-date farm needs to have much or all of the land well fenced. 


Every Farm Should Be Fenced 


Here Are Nine Reasons Why 
By DEANE G. CARTER 


Agricultural Engineer, University of Arkansas 


other crops, which is economical practice 
and labor saving. 

7. Fences increase profits. One of the 
biggest problems of present day living 
is the conversion of waste into profits. 
A few pigs “saved by clean grounds; a 
cow saved from bloating; a few pounds 
of meat grown from waste feed, and pro- 
tection of crops, all combine to bring a 
greater return with no more labor or in- 
vestment. 

8. Fences increase the value of the 
farm, partly by affording a neat appear- 
ance and defining the boundaries, but 
mostly because adequate fence is one of 
the primary improvements for present 
day farming. 

9. Fences are an aid to satisfactory liv- 
ing. This reason may seem impractical, 
but I think of fencing as a means of 
keeping the chickens from the dooryard, 
protecting the lawn and flowers, or mak- 
ing a home garden safe for growing 
things. 


| KIWANIS CO-OPERATE WITH | 
| FARMERS 








HE Kiwanis clubs of North America 

are preparing to give more assistance 
to farmers in marketing their products. 
This is made known by Dr. M. F. Jack- 
son, agricultural agent for the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and Railway Company, Bir- 
mingham, who is chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. It will be done in line with the 
work of the Federal Farm Board in co- 
Speration with organized farmers and 
others engaged in marketing farm prod- 
ucts in a better way. 

In the main, Kiwanis clubs are com- 
posed of business men but the majority 
of clubs have farmer members. Each 1s 
endeavoring to have two or more farmef 
members and to work in close codperation 
with farm people. 

As in former years Kiwanis clubs will 
work in codperation with county farm 
and home demonstration agents on 4-H 
club work for boys and girls and other 
extension projects. They will cooperate 
also in improying roads, public health 
clinics, improving schools, and doing oth- 
er things for the bettefment of rural 
communities. 

During 1930 an effort will be made to 
establish a closer relationship between fu- 
ral and city churches. Scholarships for 
young men to attend suitable universities 
will be encouraged. P. O. D. 
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Oo by b Jermon 
By REVIW 
“If 1 Were 21 Again” 
EING in middle life has its joys. 
From life’s half-way house we can 
look backward over the way we have 
come and forward to the journey that’s 
ahead. <A youth re- 
cently asked me ‘this 
question, “What 
would you do if you 
were 2] again?” 





‘It is not easy to 
answer. Age is not 
a matter of years. 
Some are young at 
90, others old at 19. 
Doctors say that we 
are as old as our 
arteries. Some say we are as old as we 
think. I think we are as young as our 
hopes, our hearts, and our experience. 

] said to this young man: “Jf I were 
21 again, I would ground my life square- 
ly upon the moral and spiritual princi- 
ples of the Bible. The Bible is the world’s 
best book because it tells of the world’s 
best life.” 

The young people in America are a 
fine lot, but they have temptations in 





‘ways that did not come to the older gen- 


eration. Therefore, I advised this young 
man to set his will to be a true Christian. 
Whether the next generation walks, rides, 
or flies, the moral law will still be reg- 


nant. 
79 9 


If I were 21 again, I would make the 
most possible out of friendship. I did not 
know when young that the way to have 
friends was to be one. A youth’s great- 
est day is that in which he discovers a 
friend. To live without friends is to 
endure a living death. A friend is one 
who helps us to be our best possible 
selves. A bad friend is like tanglefoot 
fly paper. The longer you fool with it, 
the more you get stuck. 

19% 


If I were 21 again I would find out 
what I was fitted for, and then lose no 
time in preparing for my life work. In 
England it was once thought that the 
least likely son in a family would be set- 
tled in the ministry. In America, we have 
too long had the idea that anyone could 
be a successful farmer. That day is 
happily passed by. The boy who stays on 
the farm today has need for as much 
brains and training as the youth who at- 
tempts any other profession. 


199 
If 1 were 21 again, I would prepare to 
found the happiest possible home. Mar- 
riage is the supreme experiment on this 
earth. I told this young man, “Find a 
girl that you love, let her have a sound 
Christian character, who will help you 
accomplish what you want to do, and you 

will make no mistake.” 

. 197 47 
If I were 21 again, I would follow the 
advice of Reger Babson, the great finan- 
cier, and writer: “J would dedicate my 
life again to the service of my Lord, 
more intently, ‘more faithfully, more 

fully.” 

If the young do that they shall have 
nothing to worry over when they are old. 


favorite Rible Verses 


(As Reported by Our Readers) 
SAIAH 43:2—When thou passest 
through the waters, I ‘will be with 

thee; and through the rivers, they shall 
hot overflow thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burn- 
d; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
the-—(4An Old Testament favorite in 
our recent questionnaire.) 

Gal. 6:7—Be not deceived: God is not 
Mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap—(A New Testa- 
Ment favorite in our recent question- 
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That groaning labor of your starter 
on these cold winter mornings 





Perhaps you think 
it can’t be helped 


You've noticed how your starter grinds, trying to turn the 
engine over on these cold winter mornings. You've felt the 
sluggish drag of the crankshaft and pistons as your engine 
gets under way. 

Perhaps you think all this is only natural because of the 
freezing weather. It’s not! Cold-weather starting difficulties 
are usually directly traceable to incorrect lubricating oil. 

When you step on the starter, the cold-stiffened oil retards 
free movement of rotating and reciprocating parts and fails 
to circulate promptly; your battery suffers while the starter 
labors. Then, as the motor takes on the burden, metal sur- 
faces grind together without proper lubrication. That’s why 
the first few minutes of starting and running cause more 
destructive wear than many miles of ordinary driving. 


The New Mobiloil Arctic—made 
' for winter weather 
Mobiloil Arctic retains its fluidity in the coldest weather. 
It gives quick distribution to every moving part the minute 
your engine turns over. 


More. Mobiloil Arctic has rich lubricating value at the 
highest temperatures your engine ever faces. 


Ask your dealer to refer to his complete Mobiloil Chart for 
the correct winter grade to use in your car, truck, or tractor. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


SON 


the New = 


Mobiloil 





MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 

lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the ie res Chart at your dealer's. 
Follow winter i when 
from 32° F. (Freezing) to ° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”). 
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NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | E: 
P. CARS . 
MOTOR TRUCKS E by i 3 E S bY 
AND TRACTORS A] s Ss A] 
AIS IA1F 12 /F lal 
Autocar, T (own 
& Waukesha)H 
(Waukesha)... 7 |. BB A d és 
“ "H (ownengine) | A |Arc] A jArc] A jArc]. ||... 
 othermodels... | A| A] A \Arc] A jArc] A |Arc. 
Buick vés BB Arc] BB Arc} BB Arc] A _|Arc. 
Cadillac BB/Arcj BB)Arc) BB Arc BB Arc, 
Chandler Special Six } .. |... A |Are} A] A]. ..| 
es other models | A |Arc] A jArcj A jArc] A /Are. 
Chevrolet... . [A jAre] A |Arced A Are A Are. 
Chrysler, 4cyl... A |Arc] A [Are] A /Arc. 
Imperial 80 | 
& Imperial... | BBArc] BB Are] A} AT ASA 
“ other models. | A |Arc] A |Arc] A AJAIA 
Diamond AJAJA|AJ|A/AJAIA 
Dodge Brothers.... | A |Arcj A jArcj A |Arc) A |Arc, 
uses eoees A |Arc] A |Arc]....]....] A jAre. 
p A jArcd A |Arcj A jArt] A /Are. 
Federal, Mc cis Wcsdbeces ... BREA ves 
UB-6, T-6W, 
T-6B,F-6,A-6,3B-6, 
2B-6, T-8W, WR+, . 
» | 4 Ae A |Arc] A jArc] A jArc] A /Are. 
other tiodels |A|ATA|A|AJA|[A/A 
Ford, A& AA..... A \Arc] A |Arcd....}....Jeo.edeces 
1), CRE SOR ete So ee a aE 
Franklin. ... BB Arc] BB Arc} BB) BB) BB} BB 
G. M. C., T-10 | 
T-11, T-19 A jArc] A |Arc bend 
“ 20, T30, T40 | | 
T42, T50, T60, T80 | BB/Arc} BB\Arc} BBArc]....}.... 
other models |B} AT Bi AI B/AIB/A 
a ._ LALATAILATALATATA 
Graham Brothers. ..f....f A |Are] A |Are] A jAre 
an . | A |Are] A jArcd A |Arc] A |Are, 
Hupmob BBjArcj BB\Arc] A Arc} A Arc, 
Inc Rana, 61 élil.. ..f....) A [Are] A jAre]....}.... 
other models }A|ALALAILA)|AIM/A 
ee. ? cial 
Delivery, Wau- 
kesha engine A|AJA/AJA/AILAIA 
* 33, 43, she 
S4DR, 63, 74C, } 
4DR, 103 A /Arc] A |Are] A Are 
“ HSS4, HSS4C, 
HS74, HS74C, 
104C, HS104C | B/ A}... ee ee 
“ other models BB) A} BB) A| BB) A| BB A 
Mack............. | BB) A] BB) AJA |Arcl A |Arc. 
Nash Advanced Six a 
& Special Six | BB|Arc] BB/Arcj BBiArc] A |Are. 
* — other models. | A Arc] A |Arc) A Arc) A /Are. 
_ See A |Arc] A |Arc] A jAre} A |Arc, 
Oldsmobile........ | A j|Are] A jArcj A |Arc] A |Arec. 
Overland.......... a Sy OS Oe A ¢Arc A |Are. 
OS ee A jArc] A |Arcj A |Arc] A /Arc. 
Paige, 8-cy! ee eS ee ee 
* r models io |....}..-.f-+.]----f A Arey A jAre, 
Pontiac. .......... A |Arcj A Arc} A \Arc] A |Are. 
ia 0 0.00.5 8tsan A |Are] A |Arcd A jArcd A /Arc. 
a 15, 1SW, 
25, 25W, S25W, 30, 
30W, 35,35A,35B, JA; AJ;A|AJA|AJA/A 
a  . Sei -[.osfes..|.-.. A JAre] A Are. 
“* other models... BB} A| BB A/| BB A/BBR A 
yeiee ban Ghat vents AJA]...].... A, ALAA 
EL hn ukca akisas beccfecscbecefeoo ot A pasta A jAge. 
Stewart, 7X 10X. sesfecsebeseferedberel eed ALA 
* 21,'21X, Buddy | BB| A} A |Arcl A Arc A |Are. 
* other models... BB} A | BB BB) A| BB A 
Studebaker (Pass.).. | A |Arc] A |Arc} A /Arcd A /Are. 
White, 15, 15B, 20, : 
MD ekssds Arc.\ArcdArc.|ArcJAre./ArcJAre./Are. 
~ hn. eer BT A Bes clvec dhasch codscubags 
™ models.. }|A|AJTA;AIA \4 aiA 
i Knight, cyl sialon d ixakese’ Bs d re, 
. 6<yl. BB/Arc| BB/Arcj BB/Arc} BB Arc. 
< ~ 
Allis-Chalmers,15-25 |....).... me ery Fe 
4WS.. models A| BB) A| BB A/|BB A 
Case, 25-45, L..... AIB/A/BIJA/BIA 
“~ other models A|BB A|BR ABBA 
Caterpillar........ AIBJA/IB/AI/BIA 
CAateae. 2 oe vcveces A|BB A| BB A|BB A 
EashectBecsecas Moodbyed B\/A|BI/AIBIA 
Te ee ey BB) A| BB) A| BB A 
Mare Parr......... A|B/A/BIJAIBIA 
in Deere.......,- A] BB A| BB) A| BB A 
aheste A| BB A| BBL A/BB A 
+, lee AIB/A/|BI/A[BIA 
Twin City, 40-465... }..../:... ee np Sel ee BIA 
- ls A| BB A/| BB A/BB A 
Bag anraee A | BBI A | BB A|BBI A 



































TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 
For their correct bislcasion use Gar, » Raabe 


esoledlhgcaaiettint cvvilable ae alld all dealers’. § 











NOTE: For a season’s supply we recone 
mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 


with convenient faucet. 
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Wa\\y AAA WANS AS \ ss 


—sure to be anerestatel 
3 ew gift that brings the greatest 
P 


leasure is the best gift you can 
give—or get. It’s not the price 
you pay in money but in thought 
that Pe ales lasting appreciation. 
When you think about it, for 
example, what could give man or 
boy more real pleasure than a fine 
gun or fishing rod or, perhaps, a 
werful long-range flashlig t, a 
Es andy pocket knife or an entire 
kit of brand new tools? 


"It is just this kind of means more than un- 
gift which Winchester told riches, 
presents—notonly for When it’sWinchester, 
theman—butforevery moreover, their pleas- 
member of his family ure in the kind of gift 
—for the woman who js heightened by ap- 
appreciates the fine preciation for its long 
appointments of her established quality. 
kitchen—for the boy Write for the Win- 
or gitl to whom a pair chester booklets and 
of ice or roller skates, see how many sure-to- 
a knife, a fishing rod, be-appreciated gifts 
flashlight or gun youcanselectamong— 


WINCHESTER 


Dept. 8 
Guns and Ammunition 


WINCHESTER REPEATING Fishing Tackle 
ARMS COMPANY Be 3 A _—; 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. sag km a 







Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


--- and Make 
a 
5 a Dey. 


No Capital or Experience Needed 








Yes, I'll give you groceries at rock-bottom, 


wholesale prices and a chance to pocket : : ’ 

$10 to $15 in a day. Van Allen reports You don’t need capital or experience. All 
rofits of more than $100 a week. Gustav you do is call on your friends and my es- 
arnath, $20.35 the first 5 hours. Mrs. B. tablished customers and take care of their 


orders. I never sell to stores. You alone 
get the profit on all orders from your ter- 
ritory. Keep your present job and start in 
spare time if you want to. Oscar Stuart 
reports $18 profit in 2% hours’ spare time. 


$10 to $15 a day in spare time. 


F. Bagmell, 
I offer you the same propo- 


And right now 
sition. 


Make Big Profits Quickly 


I am President of a _ million-dollar Com- SEND NO MONEY 

pany. I distribute high-quality Groceries 4 : 

and other Household Necessities direct from If you want to get groceries at our rock- 

factory to user through Authorized Local bottom, wholesale prices—and $10 to $15 in a 
day besides—send me your name at once, I'll 


Representatives., Last year my Representa- 


FREE 


give you the big opportunity you’ve long been 


tives made nearl Se . 
¥ ‘oect waiting for. You have everything to gain. 


two million dollars! 








New Ford Tudor Sedan Now I invite you Mail the coupon TODAY! 
VOT a contest. I offer a to share in these 
brand-new car free to pro- profits. 

















or bonus—in addition to Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., | 

spete 6336 M h Ave., » Ohio. 

cian Send me, without cost or iihesien, all the facts | 

profits. about your new proposition that offers Groceries at 

Mail wholesale and a chance to make $10 to $15 in a day 

coupon besides. Also explain your new Ford Offer. 

for par . 

ticulars MOMED ccccccdacchecowesonacvabecsocesdecvceseees | 
AGAPORD ccccccccccccccccccccccccccessccesseccces 

I aoa cc ccc ccseesteseeteseeteeversensene 

WA. P.C. (Print or Write Plainly) 








The Progressive Farmer 


Uncle Fred’s Column 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Why Carroll County Always Makes 
a Good Cotton Crop 


AST week I was at Carrollton, Geor- 

gia. Carroll County will again lead 

our state in cotton production. The farm- 

ers of this county will gin 42,000 bales, 

or 2,000 more than 
in 1928. 

I have had many 
farmers in other sec- 
tions to ask me how 
it is that Carroll 
County always makes 
a good cotton crop. 
On fhis trip I met a 
farmer from Meri- 
wether County who 
said: “I came up to 
learn how it is that the Carroll County 
farmers can make a good cotton crop and 
we cannot do so. We are ruined unless 
we learn how to grow cotton.” 


G. F. HUNNICUTT 


I was talking to Mr. Meeks, editor of 
the Free Press, and he said: “In 1921 
the weevils appeared in great numbers in 
Carroll County. Under the leadership 
of Ira Williams, then state entomologist, 
the bankers and leading business men of 
Carrollton got busy, raised a revolving 
fund, bought calcium arsenate by the car- 
load, and made a stubborn fight against 
the weevil. The results were Carroll 
County came up with 18,000 bales of cot- 
ton.” 


This fight was continued in 1922 and 
Carroll County ginned 23,000 bales. This 
quantity has steadily increased, although 
but little poisoning has been done since 
1922. 

I called on H. O. Lovvorn, the repre- 
sentative of the Mandeville Cotton Mills. 
He has kept in close touch with the cot- 
ton industry in Carroll County and I ask- 
ed him what, did he consider the chief 
factors that enabled the Carroll farmers 
to produce annually such a splendid crop 
of cotton? He replied: “As you may 
know Carroll is a county of small farms, 
5,000 of them in fact, and the great ma- 
jority operated by men who own them. 


“Second, the lay of the land is condu- 
cive to good cotton production. The great- 
er part of our county is composed of high 
ridge and table lands with good clay 
soil and a gravelly topsoil—the very kind 
that matures cotton early and causes it 
to fruit well. 


“Third, our farmers use a liberal sup- 
ply of fertilizers and cultivate their crops 
well. I find that on low lands and on the 
farms down next to the Chattahoochee 
River the boll weevil does the greatest 
damage. 

I feel sure that Mr. Lovvorn stated the 
matter clearly and truthfully. Still I 
found a few farmers even in this best 
cotton growing area that suffered consid- 
erable loss this year from boll wevil 
damage. The facts in the case have caus- 
ed me to arrive at this conclusion. The 
matter of boll weevil control is largely a 


problem for each individual farmer to 
solve. No set rule can be laid down. But 
this much is certain—every intelligent 


farmer will keep strict watch on his cot- 
ton. If any weevils appear he will be 
ready to use the poison—not all over his 
farm but on all the spots where the wee- 
vils are found. 


Mr. Lovvorn said he believed in the 
early application of the syrup poison. In 
all of my travels, in talking with over 
1,000 good farmers I have never found a 
single instance where this syrup poison 
was used that the farmer didn’t say 
that he obtained good results. And I 
want to say this much about Carroll 
County, and the same is true of num- 
erous other sections. If the farmers of 
any section once get to making a good 


cotton crop they will continue to do so. 
On the other hand, if they once allow 
the weevil to eat up their cotton the 
number of weevils that go into winter 
quarters is so large that they will be apt 
to destroy the crops for succeeding years, 


The Poultry Industry in Carroll 
County 


ACH year I become more and more 

interested in the poultry industry 
because I find that it pays well, if proper- 
ly attended to, and demands the smallest 
outlay of cash, while it gives the quick- 
est returns. Carroll County once led our 
state in poultry production, but as hu- 
man nature is prone to backslide the Car- 
roll farmers are not taking the interest 
in poultry that they did several years 
ago. Unfortunately they have allowe« 
cotton production to overshadow all 
other farm activities. But I am glad to 
say that on my trip this time I found that 
the interest in poultry was being revived, 


I was talking to R. H. Eady, who lives 
near Villa Rica. I once visited his farm 
when he had 2,000 White Leghorns, and 
I thought he was one of the very best 
equipped poultrymen that I had ever seen. 
Since then he quit the poultry business, 
lured away by the seemingly more cer- 
tain profits in cotton growing. This year’s 
experience has convinced him that this 
too has its troubles and failures, which 
prevent the making of any clear money. 
So he told me that he was going back 
into the chicken business, but never so 
extensively as formerly. One thousand 
hens will be his limit. 


This inclination of our Southern farm- 
ers to overdo anything that shows a profit 
has done more harm to all forms of live- 
stock business than all the other agencies 
combined. I was talking to one farmer 
who keeps a medium size flock of hens 
and his profit for the month of October 
was $81, quite a nice sum. Eggs were 
bringing 50 cents per dozen on the local 
market and it is a month until Christmas. 
If they go higher this will not help the 
farmer who has no hens. ~ 





USES OF OUR NATIVE EVER- | 
GREENS AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


HERE are at the present time two 

separate and distinct lines of thought 
in reference to the use of such native 
ornamentals as holly, cedars, pines, smi- 
lax, and mistletoe for Christmas decora- 
tions. In one group we find many who 
devote their enthusiasm and energy to 
the promiscuous and reckless gathering, 
cutting, breaking, and slashing of these 
plants in their native environments. This 
group give no thought to the future but 
only to their selfish desires. 

The other group goes to the extreme 

of demanding that these beautiful plants 
and trees should develop and decline 
amid their native companions. These peo- 
ple give no thought to the possibilities 
of human pleasure and enjoyment to be 
derived from these evergreens at Christ- 
imas time. 
‘It seems that the sensible and wise 
thing to do is first, to see to the con- 
tinuous annual supply, and at the same 
time gather the surplus for decorative 
use. 

The garden clubs of the state have done 
much in voicing their protest against the 
wholesale digging of our native plants 
by offering prizes for essays and posters 
among the school children against promis- 
cuous destruction of these plants of our 
woodlands. GEO. H. FIROR, 

Extension Horticulturist, Ga. State 





College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 
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THE HOOD DEERFOOT 


Here’s the boot for wear around the farm and for hunting, yet it’s 
so good looking that you'll be proud to wear it into town. 


All rubber with heavy tire tread soles and warm knit lining, the 
Deerfoot will take you comfortably over rocks and rough ground and 
through mud, water and wet brush. The Deerfoot is designed along 
the slim, trim, style lines that custom boot makers put into the most 
expensive leather field shoes. It conforms to every line of the foot and 
leg, fits snugly at the heel and instep which eliminates slipping or chafing. 


You can find many imitations of the Deerfoot but in order to 
make sure that you're getting the genuine, look for the Hood Yellow 
Arrow on the back of the boot and the name Hood on the sole. 


And remember — you can get arctics, boots and rubbers made by 
Hood for wear in all seasons and in all kinds of weather. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow’ 














IY MAKES CANVAS SHOES RUBBER FOOTWEAR TIRES RUBBER SOLES 


Ay rubber—with the * 




































AND HEELS RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Bringing Main Street 


You can get many 
valuable books like 
these from our ad- 
vertisers merely for 
the asking. 





to Your Farm 


VERY issue of our paper brings Main 
Street right into your home. Shop 
windows pass in review every week. New 
styles — new merchandise — latest ma- 
chinery—modern methods—are always 
on display. 

You can keep abreast of the times and 
know what is new by reading the adver- 
tisements in this paper. They are the 
show windows of Main Street. Ad- 
vertisements tell you the commer- 
cial news, open up new avenues 
, for profits. They point the way to 
more comforts, greater happiness. 

You will make many discov- 
eries by reading the advertise- 














Choose your styles for work or dress 








ments regularly. It may be a new va- 
riety of seed corn that means extra bush- 
els at husking time, or a plan for fencing 
that saves time and labor . . . Perhaps a 
new feed to increase egg production, or a 
radio to bring you markets, weather fore- 
casts and entertainment for the family. 

Read the advertisements, big and lit- 
tle—they are reliable—you can depend 
on them. Catch-penny schemes are not 
admitted to the advertising columns of 
this paper. Manufacturers with reputa- 
tions are displaying their wares and tell- 
ing about them. Get their catalogs and 
booklets—read them. It is the way to 
buy goods intelligently and profitably. 


—— 
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| The New 


the big favorite among > 
men and women who know’/ 
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the value of the dollar... 
hecause BUICK provides greatest dollar value 


In the smaller towns and communities—in the great farming 
sections where motor cars are subjected to the severest tests 
of performance and roadability—there you will find the New 
Buick the outstanding favorite among fine automobiles! 


Not only have these motorists played a vital part in the purchase 
of more than 2,000,000 Buicks during the past two decades— 
not only have they registered a demand from two to five times as 
great as for any other car in Buick’s field — but they are 
buying this fine Buick of today in far greater volume than any 
previous Buick! 


... because Buick’s great new Valve-in-Head engine—develop- 
ing 99 horsepower in the 124- and 132-inch series, and 80% 
horsepower in the 118-inch series —imparts thrilling new 
pick-up, thrilling new road speeds and thrilling new hill- 
climbing power. 


... because Buick’s new Bodies by Fisher achieve new heights 
of beauty, luxury and style—set the year’s high mark for com- 
fort and utility—incorporate such marked advancements as the 
new Non-Glare Windshield for safer night driving, adjustable 
front seat, and adjustable steering column! 


.. - because Buick alone provides such extra features of value as 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT ... BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


New Controlled Servo Enclosed Mechanical Brakes; new fric- 
tionless steering gear and Road Shock Eliminator; new, longer 
rear springs Lovejoy Duodraulic Shock Absorbers; torque 
tube drive; sealed chassis; and Buick multiple-disc clutch! 


You can easily afford to buy a Buick, for six models of this 
wonderful car, embodying all the famous Buick superiorities, 
are available at prices well under $1,300, f.0. b. factory. More- 
over, you can purchase a Buick on the extremely liberal 
General Motors time payment plan. See these cars—compare 
them with any other at or near the price—satisfy yourself 
that they are truly unequaled values. Then do as so 
many other keen judges of value are doing: Buy a BUICK! 


7 r r 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factories Division of General Motors Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


. none 123 5 


SEDAN 
F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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RCA RADIOLA 22 
Cabinet model, Screen-Grid receiver for battery 
operation. With enclosed RCA Loudspeaker. 
$135 (less Radiotrons) 








RCA RADIOLA 21 


High-powered Screen-Grid Receiver for battery 
operation + + + $69.50 (less Radiotrons) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100B 


With the rich, mellow tone characteristic of the 
popular "100" type of reproducers - $17.50 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103 
The leading magnetic-type radio reproducer, 
designed to harmonize with home furnishings. 


$22.50 


Did. 











There's nothing 
like the new 


SCREEN-GRID RADIOLA 











RADIOLA DIVISION RADIO-VICTOR CORPGRATION OF AMERICA 
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Or higlt powered reception 


The new RCA Screen-Grid Radiotrons are 
twice as powerful as the old type of radio 
tubes. They give the big reserve of power 
that you need for fine program reception 
at a distance from the broadcasting stations. 


Radiolas 21 and 22 have been specially de- 
signed by the RCA engineers to give homes 
away from electric service lines all the ad- 
vantages of screen-grid radio. They employ 
the newest type of RCA screen-grid tube, 
and the RCA screen-grid circuit. 


There are thousands of hours of entertain- 
ment for you ina Screen-Grid Radiola 


produce and put on the air. And a 


NEW YORK e 


ih 


—nightly programs by nationally famous a 


artists, costing thousands of dollarsto gE 


CONFIDENCE WHERE 
YOU SEE THIS SIGN 





fine Radiola is more than a means of en- 
tertainment— it has come to be an inval- 
uable necessity in every home. 


Radiolas are built by the world’s acknowl- 
edged leaders in electrical engineering. 
When buying a radio for your home make 
sure of the highest quality of performance 
by seeing that it is an RCA receiver, 
equipped with RCA Radiotrons and an 
RCA Loudspeaker. RCA Radiolas carry 
the RCA guarantee. 


If you have central station electric service 

(alternating current) the ideal receiver to 

use is RCA Radiola 33 ($54 less Radiotrons) 
which takes its power from your electric 
light outlet. No batteries. 





CHICAGO ° ATLANTA bd DALLAS bd SAN FRANCISCO 
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- While asparagus may be planted any 
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- Garden and Orchard Tips 


SPARAGUS is one of our most de- 
i 4% licious vegetables but is not nearly 
as much used by our Southern folks as 
it should be. It is not difficult to grow 
if one will properly 
prepare the ground, 
fertilize, and care 
for it. A sandy soil 
with clay subsoil is 
best although it will 
grow on almost any 
type of soil. Pre- 
pare a few rows, as 
the row method is 
better than the old- 
fashioned bed. Break 
the ground broadcast, cover with a heavy 
application of stable manure, and cut in 
with harrow, running over a sufficient 
number of times to thoroughly fine the 
soil and completely incorporate the ma- 
nure with it. Then lay off the rows six 
to seven feet apart, using a middle 
burster or other plow that will enable 
one to throw out a furrow 10 to 12 
inches deep. 

Plant the asparagus roots or crowns 
in the bottom of this furrow, spreading 
the roots out in their natural position, 
setting them 18 to 20 inches apart and 
pulling just enough soil on them to cover 
the tops of the crowns about an inch or 
two deep. Then put in the bottom of 
this furrow, or directly on top of the 
asparagus crowns, a heavy application of 
commercial fertilizer. Keep in mind that 
the tops of the crowns should be at least 
1 or 1% inches under the soil so as to 
keep the fertilizer from touching them. 
Apply the fertilizer at the rate of 1,000 
to 1,500 pounds per acre, or say 15 to 20 
pounds for each 100 feet of row space, 
using a high analysis, preferably a 5-7-5 
or something approaching this analysis. 
After this is applied, pull an additional 
inch or two of soil on top of the ferti- 
lizer, thus leaving a trench five or six 
inches deep, which should be gradually 
filled by cultivating as the plants grow. 





L. A. NIVEN 


time during the winter or early next 
spring, late November and December are 
good times for the work. 

Proof That Orchard Clean-up Pays. 
—To produce good crops of high quality 
fruit, orchard sanitation is absolutely es- 
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TWELVE THINGS TO DO NOW 

1. Plant some Young dewberries. 
They ripen after strawberries and be- 
fore blackberries. 

2. Plant some scuppernong and other 
muscadine type of grapes as far north 
as within 150 to 200 miles of the north- 
ern limit of the Cotton Belt. 

3. Plant some figs in all of the ter- 
ritory to within 100 to 150 miles of 
the northern limit for cotton. 

4. Do not spray fruit trees when the 
temperature is freezing. 

5. Plant some sour cherries for home 
use as far south as 200 miles below 
the northern limit for cotton growing. 


6. Cut water sprouts from fruit trees 
and burn them. Many plant lice eggs 
will thus be destroyed. 


7. Where onion seed were sowed in 
early fall and the plants have now 
reached the height of three to five 
inches, protect them from severe cold 
by covering the bulbs an inch or two 
deep by pulling soil to them. 


_ 8. Store turnips and other root crops 
in small banks, not over 10 to 15 bush- 
els, covering with several inches of 
soil, and they will not become pithy. 

9. Prepare hotbeds for sowing seed 
in January. 





10. Prune scuppernongs now, as to 
Prune them after: early January will . 
cause them to bleed to death. 


ll. Spray the fruit trees for San Jose 
Scale, using either the lubricating oil 
emulsion or the concentrated lime-sul- 
Phur wash. 


, 12. Plant fruit trees early. Fall plant- 
ing is best because (a) trees start 
8rowing earlier in the spring, (b) grow 
off better the first summer, (c) usually 
are more likely to live than when 
Planted in spring, (d) withstand early 





By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, 


sential. County Agent H. H. Lawley of 
Roane County, Tennessee, where peaches 
are grown on a commercial scale, reports 
that where the peach orchards were care- 
fully cleaned up, sprayed, and well cared 
for, very little damage was done to the 
1929 crop by the curculio, Oriental peach 
moth, or brown rot. Yet in the same 
county there were two orchards, one of 
22,000' trees and the other 20,000, which 
were neither cleaned up nor sprayed, 
which produced only 747 bushels of peach- 
es where they should have produced 
more than 50,000 bushels. Beyond any 


The Progressive Farmer 


question, it will pay handsomely to carry 
out a thorough clean-up and spray pro- 
gram this winter. Now is the time to 
start it. 

Check Pecan Diseases Now. — Scab 
and other pecan disease spores pass the 
winter on dead twigs, mummied nuts, 
husks, and leaves. These also harbor 
shuck worms, girdlers, and other pecan 
insects. All of this material should be 
gathered up and either burned or plowed 
under at least five to six inches deep. 
Such a. clean-up, followed by careful 
spraying in spring and summer, will 
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largely control the scab, which is the 
worst of our pecan diseases, and will go 
a long way'toward checking insects. 
Now is the time to do the job. 


Protecting Fruit Trees From Rab- 
bits —Where rabbits are liable to in- 
jure fruit trees and one does not care to 
wrap with paper, cornstalks, wire, etc., 
paint them with a thick paste made of 
concentrated lime sulphur solution and 
lime, adding a small amount of glue or 
salt. Rain will wash off this material 
and it will have to be renewed occasion- 
ally. Young fruit trees, particularly ap- 
ples, seem to be ‘especially liked by rab- 
bits in winter when other green feed is 
scarce. 
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auto. 
AM gasoline clean, and PAN- 
AM motor oil tougher. You'll 
get real service. 

Drive in today and “fill-up”: 
PAN-AM gasoline, PAN-AM 
motor oil and PAN-AM ser- 
vice is a combination that 
can’t be beat. 


Use PAN -AM in all your 
engines—tractor, truck or 


You'll find the PAN- 


PAN-AMERICAN 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Masonic Temple Bidg., 
New Orleans, La. 
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GASOLINE 


Burns Clean 
Because it is Clean_. 
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MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 
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313S—I.onger skirts are seen on all but 
strictly tailored or clothes. 
This uneven line that dips in the 
back is graceful and becoming. The 
cape collar and flaring cuffs are new, 
as is the fitted bodice. The pattern 
is designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 37§ yards of 39-inch 
material with 7g yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 

3062—This little frock is equally good for 
party or play wear. It may be made 
with or without sleeves. The circular 
skirt follows the grown-up fashions. 
The pattern comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 years. 





sports 


Size 8 requires 15¢ yards 











of 39-inch material with % yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 

2640—Here’s an extremely smart tailored 
model that is ideal for a light weight 
wool material. The surplice closing 
and straight lines of the pleats are 
becoming to the stout figure. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 40-inch contrasting and %4 
yard of 9-inch material for vestee. 

E-780—Making attractive pillows is a sim- 
ple matter with the effective em- 
broidery transfer in the popular ship 
designs illustrated. 








The Housewife’s Calendar 


I ONDAY, December 9.—With a pair 

of pliers and a few feet of smooth, 
heavy wire the man of the house can 
easily make some forms to slip in his 


wool socks so that 
they will not shrink 
while drying. An- 


other set of the right 
size should be made 
for the baby’s little 
wool stockings. 

Tuesday, December 
10.—A supper dish 
you will like is called 
galantine. To make 
it put 1 pound raw 
steak and 1 pound raw ham through fhe 
food chopper. Add 2 well beaten eggs, 
1% cups soft bread crumbs, %4 teaspoon 
nutmeg, %4 teaspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon 
salt, juice 1 lemon, grated rind 1 lemon. 
Pack into well greased pan, cover with 
buttered paper, and steam for four hours. 
Serve cold, sliced thin. 

Wednesday, December 11.—Only two 
weeks to Christmas. Are your packages 
mailed ? 

Thursday, December 12.~The child 
who is early taught to look for the good 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


in his associates and avoid unnecessary 
criticism, to be interested in their de- 
sires, hopes, and plans—will naturally be 
unselfish, says a wise mother. 


Friday, December 13—Black and rich 
colors such as deep green and burgundy 
red are popular for formal dresses. A 
collar of delicate lace is often used to 
brighten such frocks. 


Saturday, December 14.— Wrought 
iron stands for flower pots bring big 
prices in city shops but the local black- 
smith may be able to make you one or 
two at moderate cost. Such stands are 
both decorative and convenient for hold- 
ing pot plants. 


Sunday, December 15.—Walter Burr, 
Kansas Agricultural College, says: “‘The 
surest signs of hope that I know of at 
the present time in American life I am 
finding in the farm home. There we have 
the most family loyalty, the fewest di- 
vorces, the smallest number of old bache- 
lors and ancient maiden ladies, the great- 
est assurance of the prime necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter, and the great- 
est nearness to nature and to nature’s di- 
vine source.” 


School Lunch Surprises 


ITH the coming of school days, 


mothers don their thinking caps for 
new suggestions for filling the children’s 
lunch boxes. Little “tid-bits” tucked in 
the side always make a pleasant surprise 
for the youngsters. 
Variations of the usual sandwiches are 
the following healthful combinations for 
fillings :-— 


1. Raisins and nuts chopped fine and mois- 
tened with fruit juice. 

2. Dates ground and rubbed to a paste with 
orange juice or honey. 

3. Shredded pineapple with cottage cheese. 

4. Raw carrots and salted peanuts ground 


together, mixed with dressing, and sand- 
wiched with a lettuce leaf. 


5. Sliced tomato and grated cheese between 
lettuce leaves and topped with dressing. The 


lettuce protects the bread from the juice of 
the tomato. 

6. Sliced egg and watercress with a small 
amount of mayonnaise. 

7. Equal parts of honey and peanut butter 
beaten together make a pleasing sweet sand- 
wich, 

“Three deckers” made by putting a 
slice of white bread between two thin 
slices of whole wheat bread are welcomed 
by the youngsters. 

Butter both sides of the sandwich out 
to the very edge—the butter keeps the fill- 
ing from soaking into the bread. Besides, 
the butter contains rich quantities of the 
growth-essential vitamin A, so essential 
to the school child. 

Prunes and dates stuffed with nuts. 
cream, or cottage cheese, a handful of 
raisins or figs help to surround the lunch 
box with an air of expectancy. 

Milk to drink with lunch may be easily 
carried in half-pint bottles equipped with 
metal tops. Straws solve the drinking 
problem. For a change, try chocolate or 
fruit milk shake, cocoa, or caramel milk 
drink. 


Caramel Milk Drink.—Mix 2 
caramel syrup with 1 cup*cold milk. 


tablespoons 


Caramel Syrup.—Melt 1 cup sugar in sauce- 
pan until light brown. Add 1 cup boiling wa- 
ter and cook to syrup. For use when desired. 
Keep cool. 

Do you plan a dessert? A custard made 
with gelatine will carry nicely. 

Lunch Box Custard.—One package lemon gel- 
atine, 1 cup boiling water, 1 egg, % cup sugar, 


—Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co. 
1% teaspoon salt, 2 cups milk. Maké a soft 
custard of the last four ingredients as fol- 
lows: Beat eggs slightly, add sugar and salt; 
mix well. Pour on milk and cook in double 
boiler, stirring until it thickens sufficiently 
to coat the spoon. Cool. Dissolve gelatine 
in boiling water. Cool; when it begins to 
thicken add the custard; pour into molds 
Chill until firm. Serve with sauce. 


Young Folks’ Problems 


EAR Boys and Girls:-- 


My mail bag is crowded each 
morning and it makes me very, very hap- 
py that so many of you have brought 
your questions to me. I hope that every 
one of you who has a problem will let 
me try to help solve it. Please, please re- 
member to give your full name and ad- 
dress as I simply cannot answer unsigned 
letters. And won't those of you who 
have already written but failed to give 
your names and addresses, kindly write 
again? Address me in care of the Wom- 
an’s Department, The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman. 

CATHERINE LEE. 


Dear Miss Lee:— 
I am a girl 18 years old and live on a farm. 


I love a boy from the city. My parents will 
not let me go out with him. Once a week 
we go to a movie in town but I have to lie 
to my parents and tell them I go with some 
girls. Do you think I should lie or stay at 
home? A. S., Texas. 

I am glad you wrote me. No. don't 
lie to your parents, honey. You may not 
think so now but they probably have good 
reasons for not wanting you to go out 
with this young man. 

Talk it over with your mother and ask 
her to explain. Tell her you do not want 
to go against her wishes. If she has no 
real cause for disliking him, ask her to 
let you invite him to your home and let 
him prove himself worthy of your friend- 
ship and your parents’ trust. 

CATHERINE LEE. 


Friendship Treasure Chests 


N 1927 the young people of the United 

States sent 13,000 doll messengers of 
friendship to Japan, and 2,610,000 Japan- 
ese children sent to us their 58 superb 
doll ambassadors of good will. 

Last year about 30,000 friendship school 
bags were sent to Mexico. The children 
of Mexico are busy now preparing gifts 
to send back to the United States. 

The third friendship project is to be 
carried on with the children in the Philip- 
pines. Don’t you want to share in this? 


The Committee on World Friendship 
among children tells us that it has been 
decided to use friendship treasure chests 
to carry the messages to our Filipino 
friends. Each group of school children 
that sends for a chest will fill it with 
articles that the children of the Philip- 
pines will be sure to enjoy. The commit- 
tee is also asking that at least one book 
be included in the treasure chest and per- 
haps oae'or two more placed on the out- 
side and wrapped with the chest when it 
is mailed. 

A carefully compiled list that will in- 
clude the names of books that children 
in this country have enjoyed reading will 
beissued by the committee together with 





the pamphlet of directions for the filling 
and sending of the Treasure Chest. The 
committee will also issue a list of books 
on the Philippine Islands for adults and 
children. We want to learn all we can 
about those neighbors of ours about whom 
we know all too little. 

The books sent and the articles placed 
in the Treasure Chests should be new. 
Nothing second-rate should be used. 


The last date for the sending of the 


_ Treasure Chests will be August 1, 1930, 


The official reception day in the Philip- 
pines will be December 30, 1930, the 
Martyr Day of Rizal. Dr. Jose Rizal is 
the great Filipino patriot. 

Word has been received from the De 
partment of Education in the Philippine 
Islands that they will be happy to coop- 
erate with the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children in the carry- 
ing to a successful completion of this 
third friendship project. 

Ask your teacher to write to the Com 
mittee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren, 289 Fourth Avenue, New Yor 
City, for information on how your sch 
can join in sending a Treasure Chest @ 
the Philippines. : 
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PORK LOI 


| PORK LOIN WITH BAKED | 
3 APPLES | 


Be CAU CAUSE a of their pleasant ‘tartness, 
cooked apples are an acceptable ac- 
companiment to any of the usual cuts of 
pork—roasts, chops, or sausage. The ap- 
ples need not always be made into sauce, 


however. Sometimes serve them baked, 
or fried, or glazed.: Or have an apple 
dessert. Other slightly acid fruit flavors 


may take the place of apples for a change 
—fried pineapple, for instance, or cran- 
berry sauce in the winter months, or tart 
jellies like currant or beach plum. 
Success in preparing pork cuts, says 
they Bureau of 
Home Economics 
of the United 
States Department 
of Agriculture, de- 
pends on regulat- 
ing the heat so as 
to cook the meat 
well done to the 
center of the piece 


and at the same 
time to keep the 
outside from be- 


coming hard and 
dry. Moderate 
cooking tempera- 
ture is best after the surface has been 
seared to develop rich flavor. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable to add water to 
pork roasts during cooking. Hams, 
shoulders, and loins have sufficient fat on 
the outside to baste the lean meat, and so 
do not dry out when roasted fat side up 
at moderate temperature in open pans 
without added water. 


For a pork loin roast crack the bones 
so that it can be carved in slices: between 
the ribs. Wipe the meat with a damp 
cloth. Sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
tub with flour. Lay the loin ribs down 
and fat side up, on a rack in an open 
roasting pan. Sear the meat for 30 min- 
utes or until slightly brown, in a hot 
oven, then reduce the temperature rapidly 
to a very moderate heat and cook until 
the meat is tender. A loin weighing 
from 4 to 5 pounds will probably require 
from 2 to 2%4 hours when these tempera- 
tures are used. A roast meat thermom- 
eter can be used with loins, just as with 
ham and other thick roasts. Put it into 
the raw meat so that the bulb reaches 
the thickest part and leave it in during all 
the time the roast is in the oven. When 
the mercury in the meat thermometer 
Tegisters 185 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
Meat is well done to the center. 


| WHAT IS AN ATTRACTIVE | 
LIVING ROOM? | 


=a eal 
OES your home provide a real living 
room where everyone may gather in 

the ey enings ? 
Consider what is needed to siled a liv- 
ing room a real center for family life, 
companionship, and enjoyment. Comfort 











ROAST WITH BAKED APPLES 
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is its first requirement, since one should 
be able to relax and rest there. The 
room must be light and cheerful. Walls 
and ceilings should be finished in light, 
restful, but neutral colors. The floor 
must be smoothly finished, and preferably 
partly covered with rugs of inconspicuous 
design and color. Furniture must be com- 
fortable, sufficient in amount and kind 
for the needs of the persons who will use 
the room, and arranged for convenient 
and satisfactory use. 


In the arrangement of furnishings, 
principles should be followed which pro- 
duce also a well balanced and restful 
effect. Provision must be made for peri- 
odicals, books, etc., if reading is to be 
encouraged and en- 
joyed as it should. 
Music adds so 
much to the pleas- 
ure of living that a 
piano, phonograph, 


ly be omitted. 

If you need help 
call on us or your 
home demonstra- 
tion agent or your 
state. home _ im- 
provement special- 
ist. 





PATTERNS | 


J 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making Christmas 
gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndieate) 





“This town ts so suspicious a deacon 
leadin’ in prayer can’t ask forgiveness 
like he meant it without makin’ folks 
wonder what he’s been up to.” 

“The monument they put up for Bill 
reminds me 0’ my potatoes this year. 
They made a big show above the ground, 
but there wasn’t much. underneath.” 


| 


or radio can scarce- J 
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But no! It isn't luck-it’s science.. 


Calumet’s Douste-Action ! 


On y one level teaspoon of Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder to each cup of sifted flour 
. . . Such a small ingredient. So inex- 
pensive. But what wonders it performs! 
. . . For Calumet is scientifically made 
of exactly the right ingredients in 
exactly the right proportions to produce 
perfect leavening action. Double-Action. 
Calumet’s first action takes place in 
the mixing bowl. It starts the leavening. 
Then, in the oven, a second action begins. 
A steady, even rising swells through 
the batter—literally props it up while 
the oven heat does its work. There's 
the secret of the airy lightness, the deli- 
cate texture, of Calumet cakes and quick 


breads. 


Your biscuits are feather-light—your 
cakes fluffy and beautiful. Perfect baking 
with Calumet—even though you may 
not be able to regulate your oven tem- 
perature perfectly. 

All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome 
ingredients. But not all are alike in their 
action. Not all will give you equally fine 
resultsinyour baking. Calumet’sremark- 
able double-action has made it the most 
popular baking powder in the world. 

Bake a Calumet cake today. Use only 
one level teaspoon of Calumret to a cup 
of sifted flour—the usual Calumet pro- 
portion for best results. A real economy, 
too. Mail the coupon for the new Calu- 
met Baking Book. 


CALUMET 





MAKE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when baking, youcan't 
see how Calumet’s Double-Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with only 
baking powder and water ina 
glass, you can see clearly how bak- 
ing powder acts—and how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 


better. Put two level teaspoons of 





Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calu- 
met’ s first action—the action that 
takes place in the mixing bowl when 
you add liquid to your dry ingredi- 
ents. After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet’s second action—the ac- 
tion that takes place in the heat of 
your oven. Make this test. See 
Calumet's Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 


The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder... 
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Name 


C.—S.F.P.U. 2-29 


Marion Jane Parker 
clo Calumet Baking Powder Company, 4100 Fillmore Street, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free, a copy of The Calumet Baking Book. 





Street. 





State. 
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Fill in completely—print name and address 
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Utility Harrow 
A general favorite one-horse har- 
row. Has 10 14-inch disks of cut- 
lery steel forged sharp, 5 inches 


Clark ‘“Cutaway”’ 
Crops, 


apart and cutting 4 feet wid>. 

Steel frame. Lever for shifting 

gangs. Disks equipped with clod- 

breakers. Disks unconditionally 
rs. 


guaranteed for 3 years. 





Clark “‘Cutaway’’ Single Action Harrow 


Extension heads for orchard cultivation. 
no tongue truck required. 
anteed for 3 years. 


Flexible Double Action Harrow 


the shortest ‘corners easily. 
construction. Tractor model only. 
tionally guaranteed for 3 years. 


leaves a level, even seed bed. 


Several sizes, horse and tractor model. 
model, all steel construction.) 


ally guaranteed for 3 years. 


and Good Dealers 






Accomplishes, How Deep Tillage 





For deep thorough tillage. Made with reversible gangs, 
Light draft, 
Disks unconditionally guar- 





Those who prefer a flexible double action harrow 
can now get it in a genuine Clark ‘‘Cutaway.’’ The 
rear gangs do their full share of the work. Turns 
Screw control. All steel 
Disks uncondi- 


Clark “‘Cutaway’’ Unit Frame Double Action Harrow 
cuts your land deep, thoroughly pulverizes the soil, 
Rear disks cut exactly 
halfway between front disks and at same depth. 
(Tractor 
. Disks uncondition- 








ail the Coupon Below 


For Valuable FREE Books 


Just your name and address on the cou- 


pon below will bring you two valuable 
books free. One book is “The Soil and Its 
Tillage,” the other is the Clark “Cutaway” 


Catalog of Disk Harrows and Farm Imple- 

ments. 

“The Soil and Its Tillage” ts a small encyclo- 

pedia of farm information. Simply written, 

it tells in detail: 

What the Soil Consists of, Kind of 
Soil, How Plants Feed, What Tillage 

Increases 
Disking 


‘ 


Modern Method of Tillage, 


Without Plowing, Orchard Tillage, Types of 
Disk Harrows, etc. 


The book, 
bigger, better crops, how to save time and labor—how 


which is fully illustrated, shows how to get 


to make your farm yield greater profits. 
The Clark “Cutaway” Catalog illustrates 
and describes the full line of Clark “Cut- 
away” Disk Harrows—from the Baby Cul- 
tivator and one-horse, Single-Action har- 
row to the Double-Action harrows for 
Fordson and other tractors. It also tells 
about special machines such as Bush 
Bog Plows, Smoothing Harrows and others. 
It tells.why the Disks on all Clark ‘‘Cut- 
away” Harrows.are made of cutlery steel 
heat treated and forged sharp instead of 


rolled; it explains many features found 
only on Clark “Cutaway” Implements that 
mean better tillage with less time and 
work. 


Whether you have a small truck farm or 
one of hundreds of acres, whether you,are 
ready to buy now or later, send for these 
two books. 

There is something of interest in each 
for you. No obligation at all. Mail the 
coupon now. 


“Since 1865” 


Clar 


By DAVID HOLT 


ARKETING the Gulf Coast Satsu- 

ma orange crop began early this year 
and was practically half completed by 
the middle of November, so that there 
was but little fruit remaining in the 
orchards by December 1. It is the larg- 
est crop and the ‘best since the season of 
1923. 

State and federal agencies have com- 
bined to protect the industry from its 
natural enemies. The experts have gone 
about their work so well, with intelligent 
coéperation from growers, that the Sat- 
suma is on firmer footing than it has 
ever before achieved in this section of 
the country, where the first planting was 
made in 1898. 

Officials of the Gulf Coast Citrus Ex- 
change, codperative marketing organiza- 
tion, with members and packing houses 
in western Florida, the coast counties of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and southeastern 
Louisiana, estimate the year’s carload ship- 
ments at 600 cars, not including truck de- 
liveries of the fruit throughout contigu- 
ous territory, express shipments to the 
smaller markets, and the many gift pack- 
ages forwarded by express or parcel post. 


















Quality Determined by Care 


HE uniformly good appearance and 
quality of the fruit is attributed to 





Please send your 


Address 





Clark “Cutaway” Disk Harrows and Plows are sold and distributed by Dinkins-Davidson 
Hardware Co., Atlanta; T. H. Robertson & Son, Fayette, Ala.; Dean Agency, Dothan, Ala.; 


throughout the South. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
376 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


FREE catalog and 
FREE book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 


the fact that orchardists have learned how 
to take care of their trees, under the su- 
pervision of entomologists who know the 
right time to apply remedies to prevent 
or eradicate those pests which follow the 
citrus plant wherever it may go. It is 
observed that those who have failed to 
play the Satsuma game according to the 
rules have been automatically wiped off 
the board, while those who stayed with it 
have won. 

Mobile County leads all the rest within 
the Gulf Coast Satsuma belt in number 
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| Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not. 
to exceed an aggregate of on any one 





advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 


If you are planning on making a 
quilt, don’t pass this bargain! 











.S. GOVT. JOBS 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
Positions, pore eee month, can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 2258, St. Leuis, Me. 
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The Colder theWeather the more 
































in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
subscriber moving from one place to an- 
other -will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
j addresses and date you want the paper 

be started at new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
Prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 











Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 






Sou Appreciate 
+) COLDPRUF 
FlcuRFIT/ KNIT SLIPS 





The coldest weather can’t 
Make you shiver if you're 
wearing an MIndera  Figurfit 


(Coldpruf) Knit Slip. 

For Indera is knitted by a 
special process that keeps cold, 
damp penetrating winds out 
and bodily warmth in. 

Indera is knitted for smart- 
ness as well as for warmth. 

“You can wear Indera under 
your daintiest frock for it fits 
your figure perfectly. It won't 
ride up around the hips or 
bunch between the knees. 

Indera Jaunders easily — 
without ironing. 

Ask your dry goods or de- 
partment store for Indera. 

Indera is made in many at- 
tractive color combinations and 
various weights —- moderately 
priced. For women, misses 
and children, 


Write us for style 
No. i 


folder 
235 in colors—it’s free. 
INDERA MILLS CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The faprieecin’ Farmed 








of trees and volume of fruit shipments, 
with nearly a million trees in its orchards. 
About two-thirds of these will be classed 
as bearing trees next season. An official 
citrus census in 1927 showed 616,850 Sat- 
suma trees of all ages, and something 
more than 300,000 have since been plant- 
ed in the county, as indicated by nursery 
‘stock sales. 

Baldwin County, Alabama, comes next. 
Its orchards contain 317,000 trees, accord- 
ing to the count of 1927, and about 150,- 
000 have been planted since then. 

These figures are given by John W. 
Pace, of Mobile, chief of the division of 
citrus industry, Alabama Department of 
Agriculture, working in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and a 
recognized authority on the coast Sat- 
suma industry. 

Mr. Pace says that with 15 men mak- 
ing surveys and inspections, his depart- 
ment has not found a single specimen of 
the dreaded Mediterranean fruit fly in an 
Alabama orchard. 

Satsuma orangé growers have not re- 
garded the Mediterranean fly as a seri- 
ous menace to their orchards, as the fly 
attacks only mature fruit and at the peri- 
od of the year when the Satsuma is ripe 
the fly is not active. At the season of the 
year when the fly gets in its work the 
Satsumas are long since marketed and 
gone from the trees. 


Heating Equipment as Cold 
Insurance 


HE remaining problem of protecting 

Satsuma trees from the occasional ex- 
cessively cold weather by the use of heat- 
ers burning crude oil has been effectively 
solved by the Horticultural Development 
Company, which owns more than 1,100 
acres of Satsuma orchards at Seven Hills, 


Successful Season for Satsumas 


Estimated Crop of Over 600 Cars from 
Gulf Coast 


ao ee 






The Progressive Farm : 


in the. western part of Mobile County, % 
where heaters and equipment for storing « 
and distributing fuel oil were installed 
several years ago at a cost of approxi-) 
mately $130,000. The efficiency of the 
heaters has been tested under field con- 
ditions and proved, though there has been 
no weather cold enough to actually re- 
quire their use since the installation. 

W.. H. Reynalds, of Mobile, orchard ~ 
owner and official of the Gulf Coast= 
Citrus Exchange, is authority for the 
statement that plans are being worked out 
with the view of supplying member or- 
chards with heating equipment, largely as 
a matter of insurance, and so arranging 
terms that the apparatus can be paid for 
from’ money “derived from the sale of 
fruit, the cost to be distributed over a ~ 
period of several years. Not many of 
the orchardists feel that they are able to 
pay for the heating outfit in a lump sum. 
They generally would prefer to expend 
surplus funds in extending their plantings, 

All authorities agree that the prospect 
appears bright for a large increase in 
Satsuma acreage during the coming plant- 
ing season which, according to modern 
usage, extends well into the spring and 
even into the early summer months. Mr. 
Pace, whose forces are required to make 
three annual inspections of all citrus nur- 
sery stock in Alabama, says that there aré 
about 750,000 young trees available, for 
planting in this state, where quarantines 
prevent the bringing in of citrus trees from 
other states where ,such might otherwise 
be obtained for planting. He says further 
that the available trees are budded on the 
hardy Citrus trifoliata, with buds selected 
from known bearing stock. 

The practice of extracting and market- 
ing the juice from such Satsuma oranges 
as are too large, too small, or that have 
external blemish will be followed here- 
after, according to a high authority, so 
that only the perfect fruit will reach the 
fruit stands and other markets. 


| FARM BOARD LENDS $2,000,- | 
| 000 FOR ALABAMA FARMERS} 


HE Federal Farm Board has ap- 
proved a $2,000,000 loan to the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
to enable it to advance to its members 
15.64 cents per pound for middling white 
%-inch cotton and other grades in pro 
portion to the value. This amount will 
be paid members who place their cotton 
in the annual pool, according to Allen 
Northington, general manager, who said 
that more money is available if the ~ 
$2,000,000 is not enough. The rate of 
interest is 354 per cent per annum. . 
As stated by Mr. Northington, here 8) 
how Alabama farmers may avail them)” 
selves of this money :— & 
“All that is necessary to do is join they 
association, if you are not already @ 
member, and all our facilities are them 
open for you. We give you below the” 
steps necessary to take to get the addi 
tional advance up to 15.64 cents middling - 
basis :— ; 
1. You can draw through your local bank 
for the initial advance we are making at the 
time with ‘your original warehouse receipts Of ~ 
original order notify bill of lading attac 


and place the cotton in the annual pool. 
loan is not available for special pool cottom — 
2. Additional check to put the cotton up @ 
15.64 cents for middling %-inch with othef. 
grades in proportion to their value will be 
sent out from this office as soon as the sam 
ples can be received from the warehouse : 
the cotton classed and run through our recora™ 


“We hope you will explain this addi- 
tional loan to any producer who has co} 
ton unsold and get him to pool it : 
back up the Farm Board in their effort @ 
stabilize the cotton market.” L, O. By 
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Ill SaveYou Money 
<=.’ Farmand Poultry Fence 


Direct from Factory 
Giving. better quality and 
ower — for the past 40 
years has made my business 
the largest of its kind in the 
world — Over one million 

customers save money buy- 
La from Jim Brown. High 

quality Farm fence for 


4 Alsorock bottom factory prices. 
on Poultry Fence, Gates, Net- 
ting, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, 
Roofing, Paint, Stoves, Heat- 
Mp ers, Furnaces,Separators, Baby 
Chicks, Brooders, Tires, etc. § 
Write for my big, new 


FREE CATALOG ob 
te 
Pg Ce | 
ears , , 
corvlee. rite me today. JimBrown. 








Bargains [n 





EVERGREENS 
12 Trees by Mail, $3 


2 Cedrus Deodara 2 Nandina Domestica 
2 Golden Arbor Vitae 2 Japan Privet 
2 Chinese Arbor Vitae 2 Magnolia Grandifiora 


This Collection Will Please You! 


This Bargain will bring you many 
years of landscape beauty. Plant them 
around your door, in the lawn or flower 
garden, in boxes or pots. Order today. 
Agents Wanted. . 


EVERGREEN TREE CO. 


Dept. A Concord, Ga. 
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TI want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
bigs——drive out the worms, save feed and get 
nr to market in less time. To prove it— 
I'll Give You a $1.00 Pa 
tmy Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand addresy 
send yea 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
eens pootman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv 
s Dackages, The extra package is yours—free, One mai 
ae Dackages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat« 
your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, 
B&B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1612, Milwaukee, Wis- 


Burpee’s 
Seeds 
Grow 


The Yeeesbles or Flowers you 
would like to see growing in 
your garden—read all about them 
in Burpee’s Annual Garden 
Book, 176 pages, full of pictures 
and garden news. Write for your 
copy today. It’s free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
113 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


een 
WHOOPING 
Ceca vee: COUGH 


Paroxysms of Whooping Cough. Use it 
tonight and save the child from that wrack- 


ing cough. Cresolene is widely used for 
and Chest Colds, Croup and Bron- 


Vir Bebe. 77 Asthma. 
A 

























BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in December 


ECEMBER and January, in our 
section, are the months that might 
well be called the “odds and ends months.” 
There is practically nothing to be done 
for the bees them- 
selves, unless the 
matter of proper 
feeding has been 
neglected. Colonies 
that are still poor in 
stores should be 
marked and fed some 
very warm day. 
Otherwise the bees 
had best be left alone. 
The beekeeper 
should gather up the loose ends of the 
past season’s work. The yard should be 
looked over, and .all old equipment that 
is beyond repair should be used for 
kindling wood. No old hives should be 
left about, as they not only make the 
premises look untidy and mark the bee- 
keeper as an indifferent operator, but may 
be directly detrimental to his success. 











R. R. REPPERT 


In looking over equipment, one should 
determine that which is yet usable. That 
which js empty and is not yet ready to 
be used as kindling, should be properly 
repaired. Bottom boards and covers that 
have become loose shoull be tightly nail- 
ed. Supers and hive bodies that show 
open seams should have these properly 


nailed shut. Here is where the oper- 
ator will realize the desirability of 
good, factory made, dovetailed hives, 


that will not readily loosen their seams 
with continued use and exposure. 


As the matter of repair is. attended to, 
it will be well to move all equipment that 
is not in actual use to shelter. If avail- 
able, it should be taken to a building or 
shed. If not, then frames and combs 
should be placed in supers or hive bodies 
that fit tightly together without open 
seams that will admit mice, and these 
stacked on a tight bottom board, and 
covered with a good top board, the pile 
being so placed that there is no danger 
of its being blown over. 

As this equipment is being prepared 
for so storing, go over every piece, in- 
cluding all surfaces of the frames, with 
a hive tool, knife, or scraping tool. Scrape 
all wax from every surface, except in the 
case of good usable combs of course, 
where the exposed sides of the frames 
only are to be cleaned. Uneven combs, 
or those containing a large proportion of 
large drone cells, should be cut out. 
These, with the scrapings from all equip- 
ment, should be rendered for the wax 
they contain. As wax finds a ready sale 
on the market at 30 to 35 cents per pound, 
the beekeeper .will realize that this is 
rather a profitable by-product of his busi- 
néss. 

Now is a good time to paint equipment 
that is exposed to weather. A good coat 
of paint will cost in the neighborhood of 
ten cents per colony, and when it is con- 
sidered how quickly an unpainted hive 
exposed to the weather will rot, one will 
readily appreciate the profits of such a 
procedure. 





“CREVASSE”—THAT’S IT_ | 
J 
Bunk ieengraings is it? Webster 

says it’s “a deep crevice, as in a gla- 
cier or in an embankment; U. S. a break 
in a levee.” But to the dwellers in towns 
or on farms along the lower Mississippi, 
it’s life or death, ruin or plenty, loss or 
gain. If it’s on your side the river, it’s 
destruction and devastation; if it’s across 
the river, that may mean safety for you. 








Many a tale has been and will be writ- 
ten about the 1927 flood on the Missis- 
sippi. A gripping. one starts in this 
week’s Progressive Farmer. Crevasse is 
the name of it. Have you read the frst 








big installment ? * 
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Endurance hikes 


test farmers’ feet 


From Kokomo 
to ‘Tokio to clean 100 stalls! 


How far do you walk every year to 
do your daily farm chores? Here’s 
a clue. For one chore alone— 
cleaning cow-stalls with the wheel- 
barrow method—100 farmers, col- 
laborating in a series of experiments 
with the University of Wisconsin, 
found that they each walked 73.2 
miles a year. That’s a total for all 
of them of 7,320 miles—more than 
the distance from Kokomo, Indiana, 
to Tokio, Japan! 

Pounding those $11,000 feet of 
yours (that’s the average accident 
insurance valuation of two farm 
feet) over hard concrete or wood 
floors for 73 miles in this single 
chore—no wonder so many farmers 
go around as if they were walking 
on eggshells. 

But this experiment only tells 
you a story that you have known 
for years. And that is that you 
need comfort, comfort, Jong-last- 
ing comfort—in all your heavy 
footwear. You have to spend too 
much time in it to have less than 
the finest you can get. 

That’s why the United States 
Rubber Company offers you this 
Blue Ribbon boot—built not only 
for durability, but, above all, for 


and children, 


FREE BOOK! 


The Care of Farmers’ Feet 
Combined with a beautiful 
history-calendar 
Get the new free book on foot 
health written by Dr. Joseph 
-Lelyveld, Director of the National 
Association for Foot Health— 
combined witha beautiful history- 

calendar. Dr. Lelyveld discusses such problems 
as bunions, corns, ingrown nails, chilblains, 
callouses, fallen arches, how to care for itch- 
ing feet, and many precautions that lead to 
health and comfort. He also tells how to 
greatly increase the life of your rubber foot- 
wear by following a few simple rules. Address 
United States Rubber Company, Dept. 
{FPE-129, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


‘U.S? 





BLUE RIBBON | 
foot-saving heavy footwear 


perfect comfort and foot ease. 
In 44. parts a “U.S.” 


Blue Ribbon Boot 


Every “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
built by master craftsmen—and 
this one has 44 distinct parts! 

Made over specially designed 
lasts so as to fit the foot precisely. 
Rubber ribs over the instep to pre- 
vent cracking. Gum reinforcement 
to stop rubbing at the ankle. A spe- 
cial knee reinforcement to prevent 
breaking at the knee boot fold. 
Every “U.S.” Blue Ribbon feature 
is designed for protection and 
comfort. 

This care, quality and workman- 
ship in all “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
footwear are making it the favorite 
line of farm families everywhere: 
There’s a type of “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon Heavy Footwear for 
every member of the family. 








And the“U.S.” Walrus 


Most useful shoe on the farm— 
this “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 
(all rubber arctic). Slips t 
over your leather shoes, 

clean like a boot, kicks off in a 


4 or 5 buckles, 


These rubbers for 
your family 
There is a type of “U.S.” Rubbers for 


every 
member of your family—storm, high-cut, foot- 
holds, for heavy service or dress, for men, women 





For the Farmers’ Wives? 


Comfort and wear are not 
for farmers’ wives—they need 
too. They’ll find it in these 
for town and neighborly 

“Gaytees” is the trade-marked 
name of these stylish, tailored over- 
shoes made y by the United 
States Rubber Company. This year 
there are new styles, new patterns, 
new fabrics, new colors. 

Gaytees come in cloth or all-rub- 


ber—in high or low height with Snap 
fastener, Kwik- glide fastener, or 
4 buckles, . 





en 


jiffy. Gray soles, red uppers. . 
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The best 


salesman 
Weve ever 
 —_—- 


When our salesmen call on dealers, they 
carry a complete Brinly Plow bottom, 
which they set up on the dealer’s counter 
and explain. This plow bottom sells 
itself so completely that we thought we 
would set it up here in the magazine 
and let it talk. Every part of Brinly 
Plow bottoms is of steel. 





You can’t break their points or landsides. 
And their steel beams, lugs, braces and 
frogs give them greater strength and 
durability. Their points and moldboards 
are interchangeable between other Brin- 
ly Plows of the same series. 





Their landsides are reversible, giving 
double wear. Look a Brinly Plow bot- 
tom over carefully. See how simple it 
is. Realize the amount of punishment 
it will take. 





Then you’ll know why Brinly Plows go 
right on giving perfect service in the 
field, years after other plows are ready’ 
for the junk heap. And the best part 
about them is that they don’t cost any 


more than other plows. 
BR Rx oe 3 


all ste} ™" x 
P L O Was 


Brinly-Hardy Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky. PF-29-2 


Send me information regarding the following: 





One-HorseCultivators._. 


Middlebreakers. 


One-Horse Plows__ 


Two-Horse Plows 





Name = 
Address 
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The Progressive Farm 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
€$ Hands 
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& Heart 





$8 Health 











YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


It’s always hard to remember, 
But not so hard to forget; 
So don’t forget to remember 
To remember not to forget! 
—Collegiana, 16. 


——— 





7 Boys and Girls :— 

The second week in November I 
found a hillside as blue with violets as 
it regularly is:early in the spring. Have 
any of you noticed flow- 
ers blooming out of 











season this fall? . 
Lone Scout Leland M. 
Hall, an Alabama boy, 
revels in nature’s parade 
in autumn and remarks, 
I don’t believe there is 
any tonic in the world 
as good for a human 
being in a rundown 
condition of the brain or 
body, as a long stroll 
through the woodland in autumn when 
there is a tinge of frost in the air 
and the wild geese are honking their way 
southward.” Aw, Leland, don’t go any 
further, you'll have me so homesick I 
can’t work any longer. All of us 
owe the Singer Sewing Machine Co. a 
vote of thanks for providing for us so 
many wonderful bird pictures. . Some- 
one handed this to me a few days ago: 
“My boy,” said a father to his son, “treat 
everybody with politeness, even those who 
are rude to you. For remember that you 
show courtesy to others not because they 
are gentlemen, but because you are one.” 

: Redus Estes and Leon Loftin of 
Alabama and Margaret Fitzgerald of 
Virginia, tell me they are interested in 
stamp collecting, and Miss I. M. Ward 
of Texas has enrolled for a course in 
cartooning. So wide are the interests 
of our young folks. From over in 
Mississippi Maude Goforth helps us to 
conclude this week’s column with a bit 
of poetry worth remembering :— 

If you have tried, and have not won, 

Never stop for crying; 
For all that’s good and great is done 
Just by patient trying. 

- This young lady says she thought of this 
old saying because she hasn’t yet had 
any luck in sending in winning ditties for 
Crazy Ike. You have the spirit, Maude; 
go forth and win! 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—Local club leaders, 
4-H club presidents, and many other leaders 
may find it greatly to their. advantage to get 
in touch with the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, New York City, for 
lftlp in planning games, entertainments, pag- 
eants, festivals, and the like. 


Willie Willis fays 


By .R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“T sure was scared for a minute. That 
truck almost hit Skinny, an’ I was lettin’ 
him carry my watch.” 

“I explained to the preacher I didn’t 
mean to lie to him when I said Mamma 
wasn’t home. I thought he was the in- 
stallment man.” 


The J. B. Lippincott Co., book publishers, 
has a money-making plan for, leaders of 
scout troops, Lone Scout tribes, and boys’ 
4-H clubs that sounds very practical and I 
believe well worth investigating. The plan 
is to sell any or all of a dozen boys’ books 
at the regular prices, from which the seller 
is allowed to deduct a premium. Many boys 
might find the plan an excellent way of earn- 
ing Christmas money for themselves _indi- 
vidually. For complete information write Mt. 
H. J. Gardner, J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 South 
Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

I Ask You.—Our contest poem, “The Farm- 
er,” led Miss Ava M. Crain, of Tennessee, to 
send in another poem in jumbled English:— 


Jumbled English Ordinary English 


YYUR Too wise you are 
T.-e Too wise you be. 
IC UR I see you are 


Y Y for me. Too wise for me, 

For Nature Lovers.—“The Young Farmer” 
asks English boys and girls:— 

1, Why does a dog pant more than any other 
animal when it is hot? 

Most animals get rid of surplus heat, when 
they are too hot, by sweating. But a dog has 
no sweat glands and can only cool itself by 
taking more cold air into its lungs. 

2. Explain the connection between the num- 
ber of cats and the yield of clover seed. 

Clover is pollinated almost entirely by hum- 
ble bees. It will not set seed unless the flow- 
ers are visited by them. Field mice are the 
chief enemies of humble bees, cats the chief 
enemies of field mice. The more cats the 
fewer mice; the fewer mice the more humble 
bees; the more humble bees the more clover 











seed. Sincerely yours, 
CLUBSTERS ATTEND | 
CONGRESS | 
HIRTEEN Alabama 4-H club mem- 


bers attended the National Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Congress which was held in 
Chicago from November 29 to Decem- 
ber 6. Five of them were girls and eight 
were boys. 

The girls were Belle Lanier, Elmore 
County; Lossie . Stanford, Jefferson 
County; Margaret Thomas, Coosa; Thea 
Gamble, Lee, and Eloise James, Tusca- 
loosa. 

Boys were Collis Williams and James 
Phillips, Bullock County; Eugene Black- 
well, Conecuh; Charles Miller, Etowah; 
Odie Holden, Franklin; Jim Ford, Coosa; 
Walter Kirk, Cleburne ; and Luther Hern- 
don, Tuscaloosa. 

They were given the trips as a reward 
for achievements in their undertakings. 
They won in demonstration contests in 
cooking, sewing, and home improvement, 
exhibits at fairs, growing acres of corn 
and cotton, raising calves, and in other 
competition. 

The trips were made possible through 
the courtesy of several companies and or- 
ganizations who provided funds. Among 
them were the Montgomery and Bir- 
mingham fair associations, the Louisville 
and Nashville Railway, the Central of 
Georgia Railway, Montgomery Ward and 
Company, and the S. L. Allen Company. 

Winners of the trip were named by T 
A. Sims, state boys’ club agent, and Miss 
Bess Fleming, state girls’ club agent. 
Miss Fleming and Otto Brown, exten- 
sion forester at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, went with the youngsters on 
their trip. 

While in Chicago they met with more 
than 1,000 other club boys and girls who 
have’ taken part in various phases of 4-H 
club work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 

The national congress for 4-H club 
members is held in connection with the 
International Live Stock Show and is 
regularly attended by delegates from 
more than 30 states. It is sponsored by 


the National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work, an organization of 
business men, educators, and others in- 
terested in rural young people. 

The National 4-H Club Congress is the 
final annual show window of the 4-H club 
movement. Its purpose is. to give oppor- 
tunity for competitive exhibits, demon- 
Strations, and judging ability; to develop 
enthusiasm among rural youth and lead- 
ers through personal contact, discussions, 
and work and play programs; to furnish 
delegates an educational program with 
tours about Chicago; and finally, to ex- 
tend the 4-H club movement so that the 
membership will reach 1,000,000 farm 
boys and girls in 1932, 

WALTER L. RANDOLPH. 








4-H Honor Roll | 


Palm Seach County, 
scored 100 per cent in health; completed 
four years’ club work in sewing with 
good credits; her home destroyed by hur- 
ricane, she lived in tent for a while but 
never lost courage. She made rugs for 
the new home, and planted a garden from 
which she sold vegetables, making enough 
profit to help a great deal in the furnishing 
of the new home. She plowed and planted 
the garden herself. Miss Jones has been 
quite active in club work, being secretary 
of her club for two years and leader of 
the younger girls. 

Pearl Barber, Escambia County, Florida, can- 
ned about 200 containers of fruit and veg- 
etables; won three scholarships to short 
course during four years, and won medal 
as being best all-round club girl; scored 
high in poultry club work, gardening, and 
sewing; won prizes on poultry; improved 
home by painting old walls and ceiling, 
and kitchen furniture. Miss Barber has 
also been very active in community work, 


WINNING GEORGIA GIRLS 

Melida Phelps, Morgan County, was awarded 
first prize given by the Southeastern Fait 
Association, Atlanta, the prize being @ 
long term cash scholarship in home eco 
nomics to the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. She won this for general 
excellence in 4-H club work. 4 

Oris Glisson, Tattnall County, was awarded! 
second prize given by the Southeastera 
Fair Association, Atlanta, the prize being 
a long term cash scholarship in home eco 
nomics to the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. 

Elvie Maxwell, Grady County, was awarded 
third prize given by the Southeastern Fait 
Association, Atlanta, the prize being @ 
long term cash scholarship in home eco 
nomics to the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. 

Emma Nance, Fulton County, was awarded 
first prize given by the Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda Educational Bureau, through its gat 
den department, for general excellence in 
club work with special emphasis on het 
garden work. This is a long term casi 
scholarship in home economics to “the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 

Louise Ratcliff, Glynn County, was awarded 
first prize given by the Georgia State Fair, © 
Savannah, the prize being a long term 
cash scholarship in home eeonomics # 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture 

Ella Bennett, Ware County, was awarded se = 
ond prize given by the Georgia State Faify 
Savannah, the prize being a long term 
cash scholarship in home economics at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 

Ruth Mashburn, Pickens County, was aw arded 
a trip to the National Club Congress io 
Chicago, . 1929, for general excellence in 
club work, given by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company. ie 

Bessie Crawford, Richmond County, Wa 
awarded a trip to the National Club 
gress in Chicago, 1929, given by Monterey 4 
ery Ward & Company for general ¢ ‘ 
lence in club work. 

Nelle Thrash, Troup County, was awarded # 
trip to the National Club Congress in ; 
cago, 1929, given by the Magic Yeast 
vision of the Northwestern Yeast Com 
for general excellence in club work 
special emphasis on bread work. 

Ruth Crawley, Richmond County, was aW@ 
ed a trip to the National Club Congress ® 
Chicago, 1929, given by the Kerr @ 
Manufacturing Corporation, Sand Sp 
Okla., for general excellence in club ¥ 
with special emphasis on canning. 


Uceba Sensis Flo rial 
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CREVASSE 





a 


women were weeping softly, the men 
stonily silent. 

“IT want my dog, I won't leave my 
dog!” shouted a little chap of about ten. 
“T saw the water carry him under the 
house—he’s going to drown—I want Spot 
—here Spot—here Spot.” The frantic 
mother put down her bundle and caught 
her son’s arm. 

The two men looked at each other 
and Corliss blew his nose fiercely. “Poor 
kid!” was all he said, but each had a 
catch in his throat. 

The only two spots in that broad ex- 
panse that were above_the water were 
the railway embankment and the levee. 
Each was crowded with refugees, and as 
Holliday looked at the half-crazed people 
clutching at their tiny bundles—the only 
things left from a lifetime of savings— 
he was reminded of a similar group of 
refugees fleeing from an invading army 
of Germans during 1914. 

“It’s hard to realize that such a scene 
is occurring in the United States,” Hol- 
liday remarked to Corliss. “An area al- 
most as largé as that which represented 
the battle lines in France and Belgium 
is ravaged. And you tell me it is not a 
problem for the government to solve?” 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Sure, we'll solve it some day, after 
our engineers have built all the bridges, 
railroads, skyscrapers, aqueducts, and 
whatnots that can be built in every for- 
eign country, then they will remember 
that one of the greatest engineering prob- 
lems—old Mississip—is lying at their 
doorstep. Then, if we are not too busy 
lending money to some wabbly little for- 
eign nation, the-government may appro- 
priate enough funds to carry on the 
work,” Corliss growled. 


“I have great faith in Secretary 
Hoover,” said Holliday. “Cal sent the 
best man possible down the valley to 
study the situation. Everywhere he goes 
he brings order out of chaos. Yes, 
Hoover’s the man to handle this job. He 
saw so much of the same thing when he 
was in Belgium.” 

“Great man, that fellow,” said Corliss. 
“I was born a Democrat, but if our politi- 
cal wonders ever nominate that guy for 
president, I’m for him, no matter what 
ticket.” 


“Same here,” nodded Holliday. “By the 
way, there comes an extension man— 
oe it Carter, the agent from this par- 
ish?” 

“Sure is—and maybe he don’t look 
tired !” 


ae two men watched the tiny piro- 
gue with its outboard motor attach- 
Ment nose into the railroad embankment, 
and the tall, thin, tired-faced county 
agent step out. 


“Did you eyer see so much blankety 
blank water?” he drawled. “I’d like to 
have the millions of dollars that. this 
flood has cost our section.” 


“Do you think anybody was drowned, 
= thing busted suddenly?” asked Cor- 
Ss, 

Carter looked out on the little town 
Whose streets were filled with swirling 
Water that lapped the eaves of the houses. 

0, we've been lucky. If this had hap- 
Pened an hour later, no telling how many 
children would have drowned; but at five 
clock in the morning they were not 
pening around. As it was, I think near- 
¥ everybody got to the levee or to the 
failroad in time. 

“At four o’clock I made a round with 

watchman and there seemed to be no 
Particular danger, so I went back to bed, 
had just dozed off when I heard people 


Yelling and crying. 


“The levee’s gone—help—run to the 
failroad.’ There was a roaring sound and 
ew I'd only time to get my wife and 

© children to safety. By the time they 
Were dressed and my wife had grabbed 
a few trinkets and clothes, the water 


swirling around my porch. We tied 
selves together with a rope and, each 


mus holding a baby, we t-'~1°'> buck 





the current. 


the railway embankment. 


city. 


“You think everybody got out safely, 


eh?” questioned Holliday. 


“T don’t know—no one will know for 
I’m sure an old Negro 
woman was drowned, for as we were 
beating it to the tracks, I saw an old 
mammy about two hundred. yards away 
I heard her 
cry out and saw the water sweep her to- 
Only a miracle could 
have saved her.” The county agent stood 
up, “Well, there’s too much to be done 
getting things lined up, outboard motors 
placed, refugees sent out, and everything 


several days. 


trying to buck the current. 


ward the swamps. 


movable collected.” 


“Unless we got jobs we might as well 
go back and see how our levee’s holding 
The two 
shook hands with Carter and walked back 
across the bridge—not realizing that this 
giant structure would crash into the tor- 


up,” said Corliss to ‘Holliday. 


rent two hours later. 


The ride back home was noticeably free 
of light conversation. Although each had 
witnessed crevasses, the strange, apathetic 
helplessness that settles on persons living 


behind the levee during such times seem- 
ed to possess them. When’ there was 
work to do—stopping a bad sand boil or 
wave wash—they could do it with a ven- 
geance; but how could man fight an 
enemy that might strike anywhere? 


1S artemis the days that followed Hol- 
liday worked slavishly with other 
men—white and black—in an effort to 
strengthen the’ mud dykes that protected 
them. In the meantime he tried to carry 
on the regular plantation work and to 
help Corliss organize ‘a strong relief unit 
in case the levee broke. During thése 
times Holliday relied a great deal on his 
friend and assistant, Bill Jason. 

Bill, a giant Irishman, had attached 
himself to Holliday several years ago, 
and was satisfied with a place to bunk, 
a few dollars for fishing tackle and to- 
bacco. Clothes never bothered Bill very 
much. He was a confirmed old bachelor, 
which probably accounted for this dere- 
liction. 

“T believe the river’s got us liked 
boys,” said Holliday one rainy morning 
as he, Jason, and Corliss ate a hurried 
breakfast at the plantation house. 


“T never admit I’m beat,” said Bill as 
he stoked his mouth with a huge-slice of 
bread. “We can win out, that is, if some 
of our planter friends from across yonder, 
don’t blow our levee.” He nodded his 
head toward the opposite shore of the 
river where the same fight was being 
made by other desperate planters. 


Bg sasnape there’s not anybody low- 
down enough to dynamite our levees 
in this section. I know it happens, but 
everybody around here seems—well, they 
don’t seem that kind,” said Corliss. 

“No?” Bill opened his blue eyes with a 
quizzical lift of his eyebrows.. “Buddy, 
you don’t know human nature, and es- 
pecially that guy Tom Richards. That 
fellow’s p’izen ivy. Furthermore, he don’t 
like my friend Jim here any too much. 
Richards thinks he might stand a chance 
with a certain little girl, if it wasn’t for 
Holliday.” He grinned and winked at 
Corliss. rd 

“You are a fine fellow, Bill, but you 
let your imagination run away with you. 
Well, I’m going to run down the line and 
see’ how the levee’s holding out on the 
Allison stretch.” Holliday arose, stretch- 
ed, reached for his slicker, and started 
for the door. 

“Ya-h, you would be going down to 
look at the Altison stretch of levee while 
ours falls to pieces,” said Bill in derision. 
“Well, go ahead. Lots of fellows has 
lost more than their plantation over a 
curly head and a coupla dimples.” 

“Oh shut up, Bill—and go work that 
patch of cotton while I’m gone,” shouted 
Holliday. 


(Continued next weelt) 


The water was rising so 
rapidly and was running through the 
town with such an onrush, that we were 
completely exhausted when we reached 
It’s terrible,” 
Carter shook his head and gazed over the 
water-filled streets of the stricken little 





OST fathers 


and mothers 
want to be more 
than just “parents” 
—but how difficult 
it is when Father 
feels “crabby” 
and Mother has 
“nerves”! The sad 
part of it is that 
most men and 
women don’t stop 
to look forthe cause 
of their trouble. 
They go on taking 
caffein—and won- 
der why uncongen- 


Three cheers! 


the family circle. 
If it seems in- 
credible to youthat 
caffein could be the cause of nerves and 
irritability in your own family circle, just 
make this test. Let Postum take the place 
of caffein at your table for thirty days. 
Thencheck up on yourselfand yourfamily! 
You'll be amazed at the difference you 
find. You yourself will feel better, both 
mentally and physically — and 


What's wrong 


with modern parents? 


& 


“My Dad had the flu. When it departed, 
it must have taken Dad’s good disposi- 
tion with it. Whew! Breakfast was hush 
time; lunch was rush time and dinner 
the worst time of all. 

‘Dad and Mother always took caf- 
fein, but we were never allowed to have 
it. The more Dad took, the more crabby 
he got and the more nervous Mother 
became. Finally Mother had a nervous 
breakdown and the doctor insisted that 
she try Postum for a month. She tried 
it and gave it to us. Then Dad tried it. 


* Now we have a party at our house 
every meal. We sit around the table, 
every one of us with a fragrant, steam- 
ing cup of Postum,and there is a feeling 
of companionship and understanding 
that we never had before. Dad is inter- 
ested in everything that interests us. We 
youngsters are learning, by the Postum 
route, that our parents are not just 
parents, but real’ human beings and 
royal good sports.’ 


iality has crept into yy Tees (Lowell High School student) 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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That’s because 
there is no caffein 
in Postum—noth- 


ing to keep you 
awake o’ nights, 
nothing to irritate 
your nerves, noth- 
ing to cause indi- 
gestion. Postum is 
made from whole 
wheat and bran, 
carefully roasted 
and blended. Its 
flavor is fine and 
mellow — distinc- 
tive. Two million 
families could tell 
you you're sure to 
like it! 

Postum costs less 
than most other 
mealtime drinks — only one-half cent a 
cup. Order from your grocer. Or mail 
the coupon for one week's free supply, 
as a start on your 30-day test. Please in- 
dicate whether you wish Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil. @ 1929, G. F. Corp. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





youll see the same improvement 





all around you. Postum has only 
good after-effects. 
(C) 1929, G. F. Corp. 





Bstum is one of the Post Food Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum 
in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup 
by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 
minutes. 


P—P. F 12-29 
POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want tomake athirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 











INSTANT POSTUM..... (0 Check 
Geet instantly in the cup) which 
STUM CEREAL ..... 0 you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 
Name. 
Street. 
City State. 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





In Canada, add Cc dit 





Led. 





Postum Company, 
The Sterling Tower, Toronto, Ontario 
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Horse Disc Harrow 
A VULCAN ‘ie nme 


> care that makes the Vulcan your fav- 
> orite plow—backed by more than sixty 
years’ experience in building tillage 
tools. 


Outstanding Features 


A center foot lever takes the place of 
the unhandy third hand lever usually 
found on disc harrows for adjusting 
blades to work dead furrows, ridges and 
uneven ground. No stopping to make 
adjustments by hand. No _ pressure 
springs to weaken. Thorough pulver- 
izing. Even cultivation under all con- 
ditions. One-piece forged steel frame. 
All-purpose steel stub pole. Heavy, 
dust-proof oil-soaked hardwood bear- 
ings. Electrically heat-treated discs 
that sharpen with use and outwear 
$ several sets of ordinary discs. Send 
the coupon for full information. 


“0” Spike Tooth Harrow 3 


. 
Forged steel frame. : 
Diamond shaped, 4 

7 
> 


forged steel teet 





= ble—forward or back- 


. ward. . 
THE VULCAN PLOW CO., 3 

Dept. PF 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Gentlemen:—You may send information 


on the tools checked: “H” Disc Har- 

row; Spike Tooth Harrow; Walking $ 
» Cultivator; Riding Cultivator; Vul- 

can Plows. 

EE ce tnt obs uskh bev ueenhee eneguesnceses : 
ile iats’ aeuisaieviun R.F.D...... 
ic a re etn 











YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
ponies, or livestock you have on 
d, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A smail classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. : 

















THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. rite 
for Catalog and Prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFQ@. CO. 
Dent. B, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Before You Buy 
Any Water Tank- 


Write for Our Booklet 


DAVIS oy 





Find out why 


Longer. 


For home, school, farm, hotel, 
industrial plant or other purposes 
DAVIS CYPRESS TANKS are 
best—and cost fess because they 
fast longer, Easier to erect and 
repair, more attractive than tanks 
ef other material. Many of our tanks in use 20 to 40 
years. Write today for our FREE Booklet and quotation 
fer a tank to meet your needs. 





G. M. Davis & Son, 
80! Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 


Please send your free booklet. 





Raising Mammoth Turnips 


SOWED a quarter of an acre of Pur- 
ple top White.Globe turnips about July 
on upland, which was sowed in oats 
and peas last year. The peavines were 
left on the soil until I turned them under 
to sow rye. After mowing the rye, I 
turned under the stubble, and prepared 
the soil for turnips. I mixed stable ma- 
nure and superphosphate well with the 


? 





M. B. TRAYLOR AND TWO OF HIS 
TURNIPS 


Of course this isn’t the size turnip the mar- 
ket wants, but it just goes to show what can 
be done. Mr. Traylor sent us a turnip from 
his patch and it weighed 10% pounds. 


soil before sowing. I turned, then har- 
rowed the soil several times with section 
harrow. 

I sowed the seed deep in rows laid off 
with a fertilizer distributor, and covered 
them shallow. I used commercial fer- 
tilizer at the rate of 400 pounds to the 
acre. 

I plowed the turnips twice and hoed 
them once. I put about 50 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda around them, and thinned 
them out to from six inches to one foot 
apart. 

There was only one light shower of rain 
from the time of sowing until Septem- 
ber 13. I estimated the total weight of 
the turnips at 4,500 pounds. The turnips 
ranged in sizes up to 14 pounds. They 
were the largest turnips I’ve ever seen. 

About April 1 I sowed two acres of 
oats where I had oats and peas last year. 
I used 300 pounds of superphosphate to 
the acre when the oats were sowed and 
side-dressed with 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda when the oats were about 2% 
inches high. I harrowed them with a 
section harrow when I applied the nitrate 
of soda. 

I made 11 two-horse loads of fine oat 
hay from the two acres. I then sowed 
the same two acres in peas and made 
nine two-horse loads of peavine hay. 

I planted one acre of corn June 5, 
where I had had oats and peas last year. 
I turned the soil with a disk and three 
mules. Then before planting I broke 
the soil with a scooter and two mules. I 
laid off the rows deep with a middle- 
burster. I took a fertilizer distributor 
and put a long scooter on it to lay off in 
the middle-burster furrow. I planted 
with a planter about ten inches apart, in 
4%. foot rows. I used 200 pounds of su- 
perphosphate and 100 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal to the acre when planting. 
Aiter planting, I put 150 pounds of 
superphosphate to the acre, and three 
loads of stable manure in the middles. I 
then listed the middles. I ran over it 
with a cultivator, which threw the soil 
away from the corn. When about half 
knee-high, I applied 333 pounds of nitrate 
of soda around the corn, and ran around 
it with a sweep. 

When planted four weeks, I took a 
turner and threw the soil back to the 
corn, laying it by. I then burst the mid- 
dies. There were only two light show- 
ers of rain from the time of silking 
(about July 1) until September 13. The 











corn made well, but would have been 


much better had there been sufficient 
rainfall. There were from two to three 
ears on every stalk. The ears were low 
on the stalk. I made 8,120 pounds of 
corn in the shuck. 

Cost of fertilizer was $13.32. 

M. B. TRAYLOR. 
DeKalb County, Ala. 


Prefers Country Life Fiction 


| HAVE long been a pleased reader of 

your paper. The story Banners of 

Scoutcraft was excellent. I am hoping 

you will give us another as good for our 

winter evenings. Be sure it’s about coun- 

try life. MRS. LEAMON VINES. 
Tallapoosa County, Ala. 


Editor’s Note.—We hope you'll find in 
“Crevasse”’ the story you have asked for, 
and we believe you will. 


The Farmer’s Trouble 


S A farmer, I think I realize that our 

troubles, to a great extent, are from 
our way of farming. Now let’s not de- 
pend on the Farm Board to bring us out 
of the rut without some effort on our 
own part. I want to say the Board is 
made up of great men and we congratu- 
late our President for them. Now we 
must help. 


As I see it we can help if we cut cot- 
ton acreage, fertilize well with a well 
balanced fertilizer such as the Auburn 
mixture, plant more to corn and hay, 
raise more hogs and purebred cattle, 





THE cect, vem BANKS, AND 


The invention of cotton picking machinery’ 
does not appeal to M. L. “Buddy” Rector, 
farmer, living near Millport, Ala., in that he 
and his two sons, Banks and Hallie, are human 
picking machines and pick a bale of cotton in 
a single day and claim the cotton picking 
championship. 


Rector’s highest mark for one day is 588 
pounds, while Banks picked 506 pounds in a 
day recently. Hallie, the younger, still a 
youth, picks 400 pounds a day. 


Both M. L. and Banks declared they can 
pick more than 500 pounds of cotton in a day 
and put up a wager that they can and do 
do it day in and day out. Farmers living in 
the vicinity of the Rectors declare no one has 
ever covered the wager for the reason they 
believe it would be a losing bet. 


Banks also said that when he was “feeling 
real good” he could gather 1,000 pounds of cot- 
ton in the burs in a single day and has per- 
formed the feat several times. 


syrup, potatoes, or a good money crop. 
By this method we can hold cotton up to 
a fair price and get out of the creditor's 
hands. Just as long as we plant a large 
acreage to cotton and pay credit prices, 
we as farmers, will never be a free peo- 
ple. Neither can the Board make us 
such. By the method suggested and or- 
ganizing, we can help the Board and 
bring ourselves up to a cash basis and 
enjoy the freedom that God Almighty 
intended: for us to have. 


I am trying this plan of cotton acre- 
age and will make as much eotton as I 
had been making. I had the record on 
growing cotton in my section of the coun- 
ty. Let’s put our heads to work and help 
the Board that we may become a free 
class of people HENRY M. HILL. 

Walker County, Ala. 






The Progressive Farmer > 


The Voice of the Farm 


A Hill-Billy 


WAS asked to tell what a Hill-Billy 

is. I will answer through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer if you will permit. He 
lives in the country. He owns his own 
farm. He raises all his living at home. 
He has a nice, well kept home. He has 
a good wife and a happy family. 

He goes to church and Sunday school 
every Sunday. He reads his Bible and 
has a family altar in his home. He has 
prayer three times a day at meals. 

He is the first to help the needy and 
look after the sick. He is always in a 
good humor. He never sits around town, 
He never meddles with his neighbor’s 
business. 

He puts in all his time on his farm and 
home. His stock of all kinds is in the 
best of condition. He is the one we all 
like to pattern after. F. O. JONES. 


Bibb County, Ala. 


Farm Accounts Interesting as Well 


as Profitable 


HAD been working in the city for 

several years but this year I came back 
to the farm. As most young fellows 
around town, I lived up to my income 
and had to start at the bottom by rent- 
ing on halves. 

After hearing so much discussion con- 
cerning the “farm problem” I decided to 
try out the “business way” of finding out 
the cost of production. While in the city 
I learned a few of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business which will apply to 
farming as well. It seems to me that the 
price of a farm product should depend on 
cost of production and not on supply and 
demand. Accordingly, I set out to find 
out exactly how much labor and money it 
cost me to produce a bale of cotton or a 
bushel of corn. 

I have 12 acres of typical Sand Moun- 
tain land,a little better than average land 
here. This has been one of the most un- 
favorable years for a cotton crop here in 
several years, especially where heavy fer- 
tilizing was practiced, due to extreme dry 
weather right when the crop needed rain 
the worst. Therefore heavy fertilizer 
didn’t pay the dividend it usually pays. I 
could have cut my fertilizer cost down 
per cent and still made as much as I did. 
Still, it’s worth the extra cost to us¢ 
plenty for it usually pays well. 

Here is my cost account :— 


Fertilizer, hauling, and interest on 





CPOE GOS - aoc vccvkipicssece $135.76 
65 days labor at $1.50 per day...... 97.50 
BOE cc ccnccdcctescscenstcesoceccesd 34.98 
PE a cucécandeqecuues vvbaeseuaeen 86.00 
GEAR - ccccacsovare sccccseccececdys 28.83 
MOE: « wascbducennesenssatadiegens $393.07 
RECEIPTS 
6 bales, 3,157 pounds lint ....%..... $519.49 
4,445 pounds cotton seed .......... 67 .69 
800 pounds seed cotton ............ 40.00 
a re $727.18 


I made this crop on the halves, so my 
GRBGD Bh odivicccccecccdvevenscccbucesbes 2D 


My actual cash outlay is as follows :— 
One-half fertilizer and half of ginning... $82.0 
This leaves me $261.30 for growing 
and harvesting crop. It also leaves the 
same amount to the landlord for the us¢ 
of his land, team, tools. 
I find it very interesting to keep books: 
on my crop and I’m sure all farmers 
should have some system of keeping tab 
on farm operations. They will not 
find it interesting but profitable as 
WALLACE H. UPTON. 
DeKalb County, Ala. 
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Em 


We want toprove that 
our values are better 
than you'll get else- 
where, soif you send 
us your name and 
address we will mail 
you this beautiful 
coat for the amaz- 
ingly low price of 

only $2. -98. Just tell 
us thesize andcolor 
you want, and you 
will get the coat 
by return mail. 


American 
Woolen 
Co.Bolivia 


Coat is smartly made 

of genuine part-wool 

American Woolen Co. Bo- 

livia cloth that iswarmand 

lustrous. _The luxurious 

collar is of fluffy Mandel 
Front 


far. ily trim 
with Rayon potent ing. Lined 
with sateen; handy inner pock- 
arantee this coat to 
more than double our 


































women, 82 to 44 bust. 


DON’T SEND ONE PENNY 
You needn’ tsend usa penny— 
just pay the postman $3.98 
when you receive the coat. It 
costs you nothing for delivery 
wees ol ee ro - a sors ead 
and ‘wil gladly yl ished. : 





money if you’re a. sati 












It is so easy with 
this improved 


rite) camer it 
orToN’s Figaro Smoke 
Salt isan improved 
meat-curing Salt. Does the 
wholejob at one time. 
Smokes as it cures—an easier, quicker, safer way. 
Use just like ordinary salt. Ask your dealer for 
Morton's Smoke Salt. If he cannot supply you, 
send direct to us. $1.00 per ten-lb. can, prepaid. 





FREE — this illustrated book 
onmeat-curing. Write for ittoday 
MORTON SALT COMPANY 

pt. 30 Chicago, Ill. 
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CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
of FIREWORKS Only $2 sinanrtcins 










BOYS AND GIRLS! 
This outfit is prepared es- 
ally to enable you to cele- 
brate a real Christmas. This 
wonderful assortment (worth 
00 at any retail store) esa 
day’s fun for the whole family. 
Ay of 6 Packs Chinese Fire- 
kers, 3 Boxes Flash Salutes (5 in 
Ball) Roman Candles, 6 Boxes Spark- 
2 th far Mines, 36 saz 
e Dragon's Nest, ans 
suas in Fire, 3 oy ‘Assorted Col = awe Torches, 24 Grass- 
VP ay or N- r Chasers, t2 Colored 
nk for lig ting. All complete ina 
Beat wood box. You can’t beat it for vers quantity 
Quality and price. Order now—don't wait. Fireworks 
oa! be mailed. Name your express office. We ship 
é@ day. Our booklet of celebration goods free. 
Bend for epee Pomittance must accompany order. 


NOVELTY 
Iz Apple Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


PEACH TEES” 


E 7.50 per 100 & up, 
Small or P lots, Blood a & Yellow Delicious ee 
Oram, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
TEXN ental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREB 
. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 








Wellington J. Smiths New Simplified 


little. Boy Fle tiBATOR 
D\ ys et Fasunere and Breeders 


00-egg capacity. Allthe 
time-saving features of 
big machines. Automatic 
thermostatic control. All 
metalcabinet, bd melas 
finish. Surprisingly priced 
Send for FRE 










A fillle ferm 
On Good Hh 


ealth 
FM. Recistrrr, M.D. 


Six Health Hints for December 


“To the cold December heaven 

Came the pale moon and the stars, 

As the yellow sun was sinking 

Behind the purple bars.” 

VEN in the South we think of De- 

cember as a cold month. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is not a very cold month in 
most of the Southern States. We usu- 
ally think of, winter 
as beginning De- 
cember 1, but it real- 
ly begins the 22nd, 
the day on which the 
sun reaches the’ sol- 
stice (farthest from 
the equator) and 
turns back for its 
northward journey. 
In the northern hem- 
isphere this is the shortest day in 
the year. The great Christian festi- 
val, Christmas (do not spell it Xmas), 
which comes December 25, is the chief 
holiday of the month and to -children 
and other young people it is chief holiday 
of the year. 





DR. REGISTER 


“Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still.” 

+ With the approach of winter there are 
many important health matters to keep 
in mind. The dangerous and noisy way 
in which some people celebrate the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays will suggest 
the first one :— 

1, Look out for dangerous fireworks. 
They are not only dangerous about de- 
stroying property, but dangerous to life 
and limb. Skyrockets, cannon crackers, 
cap pistols—all are dangerous. We should 
get away from this noisy, dangerous kind 
of celebration. Let us be sane and we 
will be happy with a happiness that will 
endure through the coming years and not 
full of remorse for maimed bodies got- 
ten by foolish celebration. 

2. Have you had that baby protected 
from diphtheria by having your doctor 
give it toxin-antitoxin? If it is a holi- 
day season, you will enjoy yourself much 
better by having the though that you 
have done your duty by your youngster. 

3. Do not forget that we are not get- 
ting as much exercise as we were along 
in the summer and digestion is liable to 
be over-taxed by the good December eat- 
ing. Let’s spread out these good things 
over a longer period, and make our stom- 
achs happier and doctor bills lighter. 


4. Fresh air summer and winter helps 
us to be -healthy. Open the doors and 
windows for half an hour every morning 
during the winter. 

5. It will be rather cold in December 
but do not begin to coddle yourself. Keep 
warm, of course. But if you are not 
careful you will put on too much clothing 
and stay too close to the fire. Then when 
you go out in the cold air you will get 
chilled through and through, on account 
of the moisture of the skin caused by 
too much warmth. 

6. There is one disease that can be pre- 
vented practically 100 per cent, and you 
know few things are 100 per cent. Vacci- 
nation against smallpox comes nearer be- 
ing 100 per cent preventive than any 
serum I know about. Any unvaccinated 
person can take smallpox. He may be 
clean or dirty, he may live in a mansion 
or a hovel, he may be young or old, 
white or black, bond or free, but if he 
has not been. successfully vaccinated 
against smallpox, he is very liable to 
contract this disease. Make the year 1929 
memorable by being vaccinated against 
smallpox—yourself and your household, 
before the year ends. 

This matter is so important that I am 
going to make next week’s health talk on 
“Preventing Smallpox Is a Matter of 
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WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT 
is liked by mil- 
lions because 
of its smooth 
chewing quality 
ae delicious 











eg 


= tong 


Bente D-62 


New eather B 
Delivered fr 


ew, tne. Our Feat 


JERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW @0. 
Nashville, Tenn. 





YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 


eds 


isreaegra tain Sg reiages a, a Sree yes bee 
How inthe time to fal es y- VFA ad readers of The Pr essive Farm- 


er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 



























C. W. Van De Mark, 
President 
Nationally known as 
Men's Bills’’ and as the 
Keeps His Promises.’’ 


ev Yo rr 


CAN 
NOW 


I want a good honest man or 
woman to look after my estab- 
lished business in your locality 
in spare-time or full-time. Dis- 
tribute’ teas, coffees, extracts, 
things people eat and use every 
day. Call on list of custom- 


I will pay you half of all the 
money we take in. You and I 
will go 50-50 on everything. As 
soon as you come with me I 
offer you a brand new Chrysler 
coach. I will advertise you and 
furnish your merchandise. You 
can get your own groceries at 
wholesale. I take all the 
chances—DON’T SEND MB A 
SINGLE PENNY. I know you 
can make more money my easy 
way than you ever thought pos- 
sible. I am so sure of it that 
I give you a written guarantee 
which protects you. ny make 
$15.00 a ig steady income. 


W. Van De Mark, 





Choice.” 





Dept. 233. PP, Health-O Bldg. 
(C) 1929 by C. W. ¥. D. 


“The Man Who Pays 
“Man Who Always 
In a confidential book, sent 
only to his Partners, he reveals his famous secrets. By sim- 
ply Suipetng his instructions you may easily make $15.60 


Pay Your Bills! 


AND HAVE MONEY TO SPARE 


MY SOLEMN PROMISE TO YOU 
I will make you my business partner 


Cloekanat, Ohio — 


Thanks toYou,Van 


Say Thousands of “Van's’’ Partners Who Have Found This 


Amazing New Way to FINANCIAL FREEDOM 


Read this letter of gratitude from 
one of my many partners—then 
read how easily you too can have 
plenty of money. 

Dear Van: 
you something of just how I feel 
about the wonderful treatment you 
give your Partners. 
you always go 50-50 in profits, 
but besides that, you take a 


It is an easy matter for any one of 
your sales representatives to make 
$15 a day, clear money. I have made 
$15.23 in two hours in one afternoon 
on personal sales in my territory. 
You have presented me with $1457.00 
worth of gifts, checks and prizes, in 
addition to the commissions that I 
have made on my sales. I consider 
you the most generous, straight- 
forward, fair and consid- 
erate sales manager and 
Partner that I have ever 
been associated with. 
You have assisted me in 
obtaining an additional 
musical education. Do 
you wonder that I am 
thankful? 
Very truly yours, 

WILBUR A. SKILES. 


I feel that I should tell 


Of course, 





great deal out of your 
own share to give to 
your Partners. 






















CHRYSLER COACH 
TO EVERY ONE OF MY PARTNERS 


ers and take their orders, Sim- 
ple, easy, pleasant. Meet peo- 
ple, make friends. NO EX- 
PERIEN 
NEEDED. I every- 
thing and tell you exactly what 
to say. 





I offer a Chrysler. ‘Coach FREE to ev- 
ery single one of my partners, as soon 
as he comes with me. No strings at- 
tached—no contest. Yours to keep as 
soon aS you qualify. Send coupon at 
once for details. 


Cc. W. Van De —_'~ President 
Health-O Quality Products .Co., 
Dept. 233-PP, Health-O Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohie 

Mr. Van: Without cost or obligation 
to me please send your big portfolio. 
Show me how you will set me up in 
a business for myself at your expense 
and give me my groceries at wholesale. 


ALL THIS IS TRUE—THIS IS 
MY SOLEMN PROMISE TO 
YOU. Send Coupon Today— 
Have money in your pocket in 

10 Days. I will prove to you, 
with money, that my promises 
are true. I will show you 

how to have cash profits ip 
your pocket ten days from 
now. But you must~act at 

once. Others in your 
neighborhood may_ be 
reading this offer 
right now—Clip the 
Coupon NOW—Send 
it today. 
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for TRAPPERS 


Here is a real opportunity te receive an award 
up to $2000.00 and also get the highest market 
value for your raw furs. Ay ad, Know, quality 
and condition of pelts largely govern the prices 
D so to call all fur shippers’ attention to 
the importance of proper han , we an- 
nounce the— 


FIRST NATIONAL 
FUR SHOW 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. have marketed mil- 
lions of dollars worth of fur for more than 


elsewhere. owever, many of our 
would have received even bigger ira ce 
had they been more careful in akinning, st Sevens 
ing and pack! ing. 
As always, we are anxious to help trappers 
obtain peak market pesees on their shipmen 
the First National i 


oor banttiee 
will aid you to get better prices % for 3 your pelts. 


WIN THESE CASH AWARDS: 





named below. j 
petition, a check for the — amount Mot “the 
Bale being sent you as usua. 


Sears, Roebuck 
- and Co. 


MAIL THIS Catcago 
COUPON TO enite City Seattle 
————— Write nearest point) 


osehis 
Dal 


' 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 77P44D + 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, § 

fur shipping tags and Johnny Muskrat’s booklet ' 
which explains your free fur marketing service, 

and tells all about the Fur Show. . 

Ps bt. cecmeensdaccecccacdsscocossendue ; 

t 

DL bibvesdcceonSetencdnesscepincoooasest ‘ 

EDS cavanuwenedesqstsenesunssebucwoness ' 

a 

Rural eS I a inicio a 

Please give both your Route and Box Number y 

if on e Rurs! Route. a 

SESE ELE OE IETS AR é 


eaeeesseeeesenussseuennd 











SAVE MONEY! Get a Roofing direct from 
the Fac and k in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Gelvanised Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
ee arent paid. Easy to i on. 

pee Camel es and freight paid prices. 









o 














GREETING CARDS 


Holiday boxes of 21 distinctive greeting 
cards, finest selection, greatest values, at | 
$1.00 per box. Money back if not satisfied. 

Agents wanted. Write for our bulletin of 
quality gift selections. 

FLORIDA SALES ENTERPRISES 
Box 512 Tallahassee, Fla. 











































ist Award $2000.00 
2nd Award... ..... 500.00 
| ena 250.00 
4th Award... 100.00 
Awards $16.00 ecaehtiieadeit 2150.00 
The show is open to every fur shi —no 
entry fee-——no red ee. Sim ts to 
the nearest Sears, Roebuck and 3 ae 4 








| OVER 5,000 NEW MEMBERS | 
GAINED | 


$y November 30th, 54 county farm 
bureaus in Alabama had reported 
5,034 new members added during the last 
three weeks of November. At pres- 
ent the county organizations are report- 
ing from 150 to 250 new members to the 
state organization each day. The cam- 
paign will continue as the bad weather 
and almost impassable roads have delay- 





| ed the drive. 











The following table gives the number 
of memberships by counties received at 


the state office through November 30:— 
. Mem- Mem- 
County bers County bers 
Autauga ...... . 109 PPT Te 
Blount nul thae ae Lauderdale .... 35 
EE wknseaess ad 8 Lawrence ........ 61 
SS eee Bae whacestinuedes 70 
CID: 2 scccccnee 65 Limestone ........ 122 
Chambers <oen? ae Lowndes ......... 24 
TO” eer 97 Madison .. a 
Oe eee oe 120 Marengo ......... 200 
ED ves suse 215 OE eee 
EE. GesGndnenceocs 1 Maremall ......00. 108 
Cleburne ......... 39 ~*~ Montgomery .. 3 
0 err 21 DEL. 5 cusncneas 38 
PY. ccnacsexses 31 DD nitesaeses 5 
CE cdcuscuwes 26 PE ee 56 
Ce ccacdnaedarob 65  < aaa acd weaenss 11 
Coosa- Tallapoosa 76 PER” vircanpenss 33 
Covington ........ 42 Randolph ........ 355 
COMED n6o0cc cance 902 Russell das ; 99 
BED -cucccdsecces 88 i M cdcree gees 80 
Dallas ee .. & ED scapes tones 94 
en rrr 50 EE wivcesavays 61 
eee 72 Tallapoosa ....... 70 
ee rer Talladega ........ 7 
Fayette . cane ee Tuscaloosa ....... 39 
Pease .......... @& Walker 102 
SD. cnnsestdan 73 EE ha eta Seeks 70 
Eee 116 - 
Ee 17 , ae 5,034 
Jackson © .....cceee 152 
Jefferson ......... 100 


| THIRD GEORGIA EGG- LAYING | | 
CONTEST | CLOSES | 


"(Concluded from page 8) 
LIGHT BREEDS (ALL WHITE LEGHORNS) 


0. eggs 
Marshall Farm, Mobile, Ala. .... ‘7 
C. R. & Richard Ward, Hartford, Ky. 2,527 


Dr. L. E. Heasley Farms, Grand Rap- 
ide, Mich. ..... eS rr eee 
Egg-A-Day Farm, Spartanburg, S. C... 2,495 
HEAVY BREEDS 
Pratt Experiment Farm, Morton, Penn. 
(Barred Plymouth Rock) .... , 2,228 
W. A. & H. E. Dunlap’s Red Farm, 
Winterville, Ga. (Rhode Island Red).. 2,210 
Lone Star Poultry Farm, San Antonio, 
Texas (Australorp) : ass 2,043 
B. L. Wheeler, Columbia S. Cc. (Barred 
Plymouth Rock) vesstes. ae 
Mrs. G. V. Cate, Brunsw ick, Ga. (Bar- 
red Plymouth Rock) .... hicerekorn 2,007 
The 300-egg entries (all White Leg- 
horns except as noted) were made up of: 
Hen No. Owner No. eggs 
502 Willoughby’s Trapnest Poultry 
Plant, Blackshear, Ga R 329 
37Y Hardeman'’s White Leghorn Farm 328 
743 «~F. S. Elliott .. — 
| 375 Hardeman’s White Leghorn Farm. 322 
190 T.one Star Poultry Farm (Austra- 
lorp) SLAC ee ceeds Gabea Bee 319 
ge a SS werrerr rrr rt ree 318 
98 Egg-A-Day Farm vekneeeasceeecte’ .ane 
748 «=F. S. Elliott ... Po eee ae 
870 Charles A. Shepard ; 3 a> ae 
| 887 Paul* E. Whitting hill, ' Boonville, 
Ind. Fie pater’ - ee. ao 
776 Sunshine Leghorn Farm, Fayette- 
ville, Ga. ‘ [iheethewawewes 312 
334. Pedigree Poultry Farm,  Rankins, 
Tenn. . vakh badns ead Rie ae 
4 W ioughby’ s Trapnest Poultry 
Ee 311 
603 Lukert Leghorn Farm, E. Moriches, 
ee ee Pere rr rer ree 310 
339 Pedigree Poultry Farm ............ 309 
39) Harris’ Pedigree Farm, Pelham, 
MG Sicnbneseh ss Sane tubhacdetesoenge et 304 
3 Fairview Farm, Newbern, Tenn... © 302 
718 Dr. A. A. Taylor einnetvaaseeness "ae 
617 Harold Boardman Poultry Farm, 
PI I vin 5 ce iw seh eebecacnse 301 
98 Kerr Chickeries, Inc., Frenchtown, 
fa; (Rhode Island Red) ....... 300 
327 St. John’s Poultry Farm, Oronogo, 
Bits, Wiepatthawig ss ehekss tess caeeeredss 300 
474 F. C. Peace, Norcross, Ge. sdvsaska 300 





Feeding and Management 


[ NIFORM feeding practices were re- 
sorted to throughout the year. The 
mash consisted of :— 
100 pounds wheat bran 
100 pounds wheat middlings 
100 pounds ground yellow corn 
100 pounds oatmeal 


= 





100 pounds 50 per cent protein meat scraps 
5 pounds table salt 
5 pounds powdered 

2% pounds sulphur 


oyster shell 


This was fed in open hoppers, fresh 
mash being added to the hoppers. daily. 
Shortly after noon a wet mash was fed. 
To the regular mash semi-solid buttermilk 
was added. Cod liver oil was fed in the 
wet mash alternating days, a quart being 
used for the flock of 1,100 to 1,200 hens. 
Late in the summer molasses was added 
to the wet mash. A quart was fed daily. 

Scratch feed consisting of cracked yel- 
low corn and wheat was fed. In the win- 
ter montlis it was mixed equal parts by 
weight., During spring and summer the 
ratio was changed to two parts wheat and 
one part corn. We found that the hens 
won't eat the corn very well in spring 
and summer so the percentage of corn 
was lowered. Scratch feed was fed in 
the litter to the heavy breeds. The light 
breeds were trough fed grain from 5 
p. m. to 7 a. m. All grain left in the 
trough was poured back in the bin. We 
believe the practice of feeding grain in 
the trough ‘is excellent where hens of 
vigor and high egg breeding are used. 
The average hens will do better though 
when an experienced feeder will watch 
his hens and is on the job. The practice 
of trough feeding from ‘late afternoon 
until early morning can be safely used on 
light breeds, but the average heavy breed 
can’t get away from the trough without 
overdoing it. 

Succulent green feed was fed daily. 
In the winter months rye, wheat, and oats 
were used in the yards. Cowpeas, cattail 
millet, and Sudan grass were sowed for 
summer grazing. Leafy crops such as 
rape, kale, lettuce, collards, and cabbage 
were sowed in season and fed the = 


| F HOW TO CREOSOTE POSTS | 


ANHICK | K pine a ae ned be thinned 

to quicken the timber growth, says 
W. K. Williams of the Arkansas Exten- 
sion Service. The small poles of three to 
six inches which. are taken out are of 
proper sizes for fence post material. A 
pine post, however, should be treated with 
coal tar creosote before placing in the 
ground. An untreated sap pine post will 
last only two years. By this creosote pro- 
cess these and other short lived woods, 
such as sweet gum, black gum, red oak, 
and cottonwood are made durable for use 
in the ground for 10 to 20 years. 

The cost of treating posts which have 
been peeled and dried will vary from 15 
to 20 cents per post, depending on the 
treating process used and the quantity 
of creosote bought at a time. Creosote 
can be secured cheapest by buying in 50- 
gallon barrel lots. 








The only equipment necessary for the 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 











| MET HER IN THE w 
GARDEN = THE NIGHT 
WAS STILL AS DEATH- 
1 KNEW SHE KNEW 
HER ONIONS— ‘CAUSE 
| SMELLED THEM ond 


| KER BReatn !! 
a» 















Ihe Progressive Farmer 














ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


Now that farming has been made easy 
By The Progressive Farmer’s breeze, 
The old man’s two hours’ milking 
Is done by one simple squeeze. 
—Sent in by Robin R. Jenkins, 
Lumpkin County, Ga. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Christine Barnett, Walker County, Ala. 
Mary Martin, Laurens County, Ga. 


Frank W. Dearman, Sumter County, Ala. 


treating process is a galvanized barrel or 
stock tank in which the posts can be 
placed for boiling with creosote. The 
posts remain in this hot creosote bath for 
one or two hours, heated to a temperature 
of 180 to 220 degreés Fahrenheit. They 
are then removed and submerged in cold 
creosote for one or two hours. 





|WHAT'S THE USE TO WORK?) 


OSS, I’se tellin’ yo’ hit’s bad enuf 

to haf ter work, but when a fellow 
got all dat water up dere just itchin’ to 
cover his crap wid ten feet of slop—well, 
he kinda lose de inspiration ter hustle,” 
says Mose Anson in our new serial. And 
that’s the way a lot of people who live 
behind the levees feel each spring—they 
don’t know whether their work will be 
worth while, or whether it will just be 
wasted effort. 
which 





Crevasse, starts in this is 


sue, is a story of the greatest Mississippi 


flood on record—that of 1927. It isn’t 90 
long ago that we don’t all remember it 
vividly. Here's one of the thousands of 
“inside” stories of the catastrophe. Be 
sure to read the first installment on page 
10—you won't have to be reminded ot 
it again. 


—— 





The Jrend 


—_—<$——$$_ 














of the Markets 


HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago :— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, fb... .$0.0534 $0.05% $0.07% os am 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt............. 2.37% 2.42 93 1.00 
Hoas, average, cwt...... eR aN 8.90 9.15 8.55 7.36 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 11.60 12.52 12.12 7.09 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz,..........0000: BY; 44 43% 31% 
Hens, live, heavy, ........... LES. 24 23 25% 10 
PO, SOI ooo aos cudaeic esse 42 44 50 31% 
Wheat, No. red winter, bu.......... . 1.23% 1.22% 140% 1.01 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu....... ibaleu’s i * 844 4 +.82% 634%, 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu........sc..0. 4644 47 AY, 37s 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton......... ...- 19.00 20.00 23.50 17.40 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 1.......... .. 1740 1810 2080 ° 1302 
Sweet Potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl....... 3.20 mee 2.8714 weeeee 
Potatoes, L. I., No. 1, 150 ‘TBs. . 512% ote hae 2.00 ceeeet 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt... 1.95 saben’ 1.3714 eoceee 


*No. 3 new. + No. 3. 


SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 










Cents Cente 
Cinta. cv ccarctitees sie has 814 Tinta GEES |. icceccscksssvedccuseocia ae 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... 80 Eggs, dozen .....ccccesses eS 
ant CHR, DORE 60 ikea is sd ocncevaes 2@3 Sweet potatoes, bushel sescccceccccee SOQMEE a 
eS eR er err 
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FREE TRIAL 
Tobe “A” Eliminator 
$12.95 
Do away witn your messy 
Storage Battery. 
Just try this unit for 5 
® full days and if, for any 
reason, you are not per- 
fectly satisfied, return it 
and we will send back 
your money at once. Judge 
the value for yourself. 
This unit operates directly from the electric light 
jine and will take care of from 3 to 10 tubes. It 
will make your present radio set up-to-date. This 
is a real $35.00 value. The name ““‘TOBE’’ stands 
for high engineering standards the world over. 
We employ no salesmen. We ship only by mail. Our 
rhead is low and the merchandise we sell is of 
hish standard, giving us no service trouble—that is 
why we can make this offer so re — 
Cash with order or we ship C. 
WAVERLEY WHOLESALE RADIO 
Waverley, Mass. 


























Details on how toget a polished Geor- 

gia Marble Monument for less than 

you would pay a marble yard just for 

paige eeaprten polishing and crat- 

ing, by sending us names of nearby 
families needing monuments. $60 Monument $19. 95 
$100 Monument $29.95. Limited supply—write quick. 

Wilburn Marble Co., Dept. g.7 Atlanta, Ga. 








AKE MONEY 
Paling stumpe for vourselt MITTS MEN) 
—the fastest, easiest op- 


gating tump puller made. By TTI Stumps 


terms 10% Down. 


ite Quick for 
Big profits with easy = for you 
in my new special agent's offer. 
- 7 y= get my new big catalog—free. 
RCULES MFG. CO. 
i113 2otm Se. Centerville, towa 








BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


we NAVY SUPPLY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
3917 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 








Marvel Package of Fine Quilt Pieces 
8 Ib. (about 60 yds.) only $2.69 Plus 
Postage. Beautiful Ginghams, Per- 
cales, Prints, etc. Fancy, Attrac- 
tive colors. All sizes. Also 
smaller 2 Ih.. (15 yd.) Quilt 

Piece bundle only 69c Plus 

Postage. FREE, Attractive 
Needlecase with each 8 Ib 

Y order, Pay postman when re- 
ceived. BRENTMOOR SALES 
CO., Dept. 38, St. Louis, Mo. 


~. Biggest Bargain in America 





be, STERLING saser en 25 Mov Sie. 
Fine Horsehide 


Orly costs yf 
ALTIMORE, MD. 


trop FREE. STERLING CO. s wont 





# Hundred Hunting Hounds 
Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 
KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare ¢ to Nashville. ue train yon tobe 
on ert automobile —_——_ and help you oar @ good job. 
you is small. negroes taken. For free booklet we 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Teun. 
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BRADLEY, Bide. Ben 143, NEWTON, MASS. 
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_in Christ's 





Daou 
oLunday fe V fesson? 


Answers on Helping 
Are in Need 


1929—Matt. 25:31-46; 
2:14-17.) 





Nine Questions and 
Those Who 


(Lesson for December 8, 
Luke 10:25-27; James 1:27; 
I 

On what occasion was the parable of the 
Good Samaritan spoken? 

In Peraea in December of the year 2 A. D., 
being the third year of Christ's -ministry, a 
certain lawyer asked Jesus what he should 
do to inherit eternal life. Jesus asked him 
what the law said, and he quoted the “great- 
est commandment.” Then the lawyer asked, 
“Who is my neghbor?” This brought forth 
the parable. 

II 


Why did the priest refuse aid to the trav- 
eler? 

The Jericho road to Jerusalem was a high- 
way known as “the bloody way” because of 
the marauding Bedouins. The priest may 
have feared for his own safety; or may, be- 
cause of ceremonial defilement, have left “the 
task to the Levite who followed him, 

Ill 

What were the duties of the Levites? 

The Levite was a member of the tribe of 
Levi, to whom the care of the temple had 
been assigned. Because of their duties they 
were supported by the state. 

IV 

Why were the Samaritans despised by the 
Jews? 

The Samaritan belonged to a race, half 
Jewish and half heathen. They accepted no 
part of the Bible but the Pentateuch, and 
would not worship in the temple in Jerusa- 
lem. Therefore, being of a despised race, his 
act was the more noteworthy in that he ex- 
tended aid to one who had been passed by and 
neglected by those much higher in religious 
authority and profession. 


Vv 


When did Christ deliver the discourse of 
the last judgment? 
Christ’s discourse on 
which opens this lesson—was delivered on 
the Mount of Olives, Tuesday, April 4, 30 
A. D., three days before the crucifixion. 


VI 


the last judgment— 
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44 DeLaval Neparalor, 
for Every Needand Purse _ 


‘Utility Series 


Exactly the same as the“'Goldea” 
Series in construction and sepa- 
rating —— a» lack several 
features. a at oon = paeee. 
Three My 
capacity. Paites 379. So to $107.25. 


“Golden” Series 


The world’s best separators. Then 
most completely and conveniently \N 
ceutpped. oh » cleanest skimming, \ 
easiest ru | and durable. Fin- 
ished in beautiful and durable gold 
and black. Seven sizes, from 200 
to 1350 La capacity. Prices from 
$62.50 to $300,00—hand, belt or 
motor drive. 


E LAVAL Cream Separators 
are now made in such a wide 
variety of styles and sizes that 
there is one for every need and 
urse. Each De Laval is the } 
est in its class, and ev pur- 
chaser will get the most for his 4 
money in separating efficiency, 
ease of running, long life and 
service. De Lavals are the only 
separators backed by more than 
50 years of separator manufac- 
turing experience and a world- 
wide service organization, 
Sold on easy terms or monthly 
instelimes The De Laval Se epacater Co., Dept. 6948 
New York, 165 Broadway 


Prices slightly higher 0, 600 Jackson Bivd. 
on the Pacific Coast, rancisco, 61 Beale St. 


\\ Co I would like full information on the follow- 


4 
Europa Series 


Another line of still 
lower price. uro- 
pean-made De Laval Sepa- 
rators. Finished in red. 
Four sizes — 150 to 400 
lbs. capacity. Prices 
$30.00 to $45.00. 


4 » ” 
Junior Series 


A new quality line of 
smaller separators for the 
one to three cow owner. 
Most efficient and durable. 
Finished in royal blue. 
Three sizes, 150, 225 and 
300 Ibs. capacity. Prices 
$40.00, $47.50 and $52.50. 


O Golden Series ( Junior Series 
O Utility Series (Europa Series 





ing De Laval Separators (check which): 








What did he seek to teach in these | ? 
In these lessons, Christ sought to teach 
the idea of neighborliness—the helping of 


neighbors in need. 
Vil 


What part did James, the Lord’s brother, 
play in the work of the disciples? 
the brother of Jesus, did not believe 
claims during the latter’s life. 
Following the crucifixion and the resurrec- 
tion, however, he became a disciple, was head 
of the church in Jerusalem, and wrote an 
epistle. 


James, 


Vill 

How did he picture true religion? 

James’s definition of true religion is stated: 
“To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction and to keep oneself unspotted from 
the world.” 

1X 

What is the conclusion of the lesson? 

To live according to the Golden Rule, and 
to follow it impartially, no matter who the 
“others” may be. 





'WHEN YOU WISH TO CHANGE 
| YOUR ADDRESS — | 


l esa 
T WILL help us if any subscriber 
moving from one place to another will 

notify us three or four weeks in advance 

about the desired change of address, giv- 
ing both old and new postoffice ad- 
dresses. 

In a letter now before us a friend com- 
plains that he notified us week before last 
of a desired change and has not received 
his paper at the new address. Unfortu- 
nately, our mailing lists have to be made 
up some time in advance of the publica- 
tion date of each issue. It is better to 
give us three or four weeks’ notice in 
order not to miss any copies. Here is a 
good form to use :— 

“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 4, 
Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 

“JOHN W. SMITH.” 





TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 




















An American 
Institution 
maintained for 














Need Enormous Quanities of Furs at Once to Fill the 
Urgent Demand of the World’s Leading Buyers Who 
Supply Their Wants at the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales 


Bundle up Every Pelt You Have at Once— 
Do Not®Delay—This is Shipping Time, and 


ip Direct to Taylor 


pt You Can Enjoy ‘All the Advantages 
Which the Nation’s Fur Market Offers to You 
Every morning 


FUR MARKET BY RADIO so, Senden 


at 6:45 A.M., a report of the Great St. Louis Fur Market is broad- 
cast from KMOXx, the pores radio station of the middle west, on 


Loo i cycler in esckdas, TUNE IN ON KMOX 
F. Wel TAYLOR FUR Co, - 285 Fur Exch. Bldg, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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covering Georgia, 


slassified Ads4 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 9 a ss 


abbreviation, and whole number, 


Count as one word each initial, 


Lhe Progressive Farmer 
































This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address, Give two good ref- 
editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
| Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch - 
State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 ddle-and BE. Tenn. 5c a word 4.50 per inch 
what editions you Rees 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish te use. Cescitass-Vinstinha . 150,000 N. C., &, C., and Vsa..... 10c a word 9.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch 
eh your of =e somnitoonse we Baa | Row, ad ot in larger type is more dig- 
advance of publication date. ona tinctive a attractive, 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Dapartment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. eS lo eS 
Farms For Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collard—Onions Nursery Stock Cotton 
Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. Half and Half Planti Seed. —Ord i 
General farming and livestock raising extremely prof- 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express f.o.b., $1 per thousand. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. growers . Our -crop turned out “trom 45% we 50% five 


itable in the famous Tombighee Valley of Alabama. 
This fertile black land, rich in lime and phosphorus, 
grows alfalfa without inoculation. Hogs, sheep and cattle 
pasture ten months of year. Early vegejables command 
top prices. Average rainfall 51 inches per year, well 
distributed. Artesian wells. Short, mild winters ; out-door 
work year round. Land prices low. Through service 
to Northern markets and to Pensacola by new extension 
For full details, write C. B. 
Frisco Lines, 856 Frisco 


of the Frisco R:ilroad. 
Michelson, Colonization Agent, 
Bldg., Saint Louis. 





Alabama 


At Bargain.—10 acre farm, 5 miles Gadsden, on state 
highway; new 7 room bungalow, garage, outbuildings. 
W. H. Holmes, Rt. 2, Gadsden, Ala. 


“home, “Pecan 





For Sale.—Fruit and nut orchard — 
Villa.’ Highly improved, very high stage cultivation. 
Located in famous health resort, Citronelle, Ala., Mo- 
bile County, Ala. Priced to sell. Owner, Box 144. 

California 

Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are 
prosperous; crops growing year round. Land priced 
low. Write free booklet, Dept. M, Stanislaus County 
Development Board (County Chamber of Commerce), Mo- 


desto, Calif. 


Qaevels : 


For Sale or Trade.—120, 325 and 760 acre stock 


farm, new improvements; on and near paved highways 
close to Macon, Ga. W. F. Hearne, Macon, Ga. 
~ Would you look “my farm over? Priced one-half 


value and you the judge. 600 acres in high cultivation, 


250 acres in timber. Double highway frontage; large 
modern home, large barns, nine tenant houses, fifteen 
mules, cows, hogs, and all machinery and implements 





needed: 2,000 bushels of corn, 25 tons hay. All for 
$30,000; cash $5,000; $12,500 payable $2,000 annually 
6%, and the remainder $12,500 carried indefinitely. 
J. R. Squires, Ocilla, Ga. 

Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 








Plants 


NOTICGE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Cabbage—Collard—Onions 


Cabbage and | plants, $1 thousand. J. J. 
Johns, Wausau, 








C.o.d. Winter setting Cabbage: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 
C.o.d. Winter setting Cabbage: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 


Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Lewiston Plant : 
Millions Cabbage, Bermuda Onion and Collard plants, 
dollar thousand. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
C.o.d., leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants: 
500, 60c; 1,000, 90c. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants.—C.o.d.: 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c, and 
shipping charges. Kinderlou Plant Co., Kinderlou, 
Georgia. 
Extra fine Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 1,000, 
65e; 5,000, $3; 10,000, $5.50. Mitchell Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 

















FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND COLLARD 

PLANTS 
100, 40c; 250, 60c; 500, 80c; 
age prepaid. Our guarantee: good plants, 
delivered in good condition. Special prices 
on large orders. F.o.b. evpress order, $1 
per thousand. OAKGROVE FARMS, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 


1,000, $1.25; post- 





frostproof Cabbage and On- 


Send no money. C.o.d. 
Standard 


fon plants, all varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 





Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick 
shipments. All varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farm- 


ers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Chas. 8. Beasley, Castleberry, Ala., offers, postpaid, 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants: 








200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50 é 
Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
oe. 60c; 1,000, 90c; delivered. 10,000, 70c; collect. 


Branch, Ga. 

C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion 

prompt shipments. 500, 65c; 

Tifton, Ga. 

Onions, postpaid: 
5,000, $3.75. 


0. Waldrip, Flowery 





Send no money. 
plants; all varieties; 
1,000, $1. P. D. Fulwood, 

Frostproof Cabbage, Collard and 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Collect: 1,000, 90c; 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Buy Reliable frostproof Cabbage, Collards and On- 
fon plants; c.o.d.: 75c per 1,000. Fine plants guar- 
anteed. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Plants.—Onions, Bermudas, Spanish, Prizetakers: 
1,000, $1. Cabbage. Beets, Lettuce: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; delivered. Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 


We ship c.o.d., mail or express, White Bermuda On- 
ion plants, 60c per 1,000; frostproof Cabbage plants, 
80c; f.o.b. Cotulla. Home Garden Farms, Cotulla, 
Texas. 

Cabbage plants now ready. 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
10,000, $6.50. Bermuda Onions: $1, 1,000; 
$4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lindsey Plant 
Lenox, Ga, 














0, $3. 30; 
5, 000, 


Co., 


Nice plants, prompt shipment, Tifton Potato Co., 


Tifton, Ga. 


Big, strong, snow 
and Collard plants: 
money, pay the postman. 
pany, Mentone, Ala. 


White Bermuda Onion plants, 60c per 1,000. Frost- 
proof Cabbage plants, 80c per 1,000. By mail or ex- 
press collect, Satisfaction guaranteed. Sunshine Plant 
Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants; Early Jerseys and Char- 
leston Wakefields. Prepaid mail: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
Express collect, $1 thousand. Order now. ‘Coleman 





proof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Send no 
Sand Mountain Plant Com- 

















Plapt Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage, leading varieties, and Bermuda Onion 
plants from imported seed: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 
10,000, $7.50; delivered. We are growers. Riverside 
Plant Co,, Thom»sville, Ga. 

Field grown frostproof Cabbage plants; Charleston, 
Jersey, Flat Dutch, Succession: 250, ec; 500, 
1,000, $1.15; postpaid. Will ship c.0.d. Acme Plant 
Company, Rt. 3, Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage Plints.—Frostproof Wakefields, Flat Dutch, 
Succession, All-Season, and Sure Head, c.o.d. 75¢ per 


thousand; 5,000, $3.50. Immediate shipment. Bibb 


Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Macon, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants.—Charleston Wakefield, Early Jer- 
sey, Copenhagen, Mat Dutch, prepaid, $1.50; collect, $1. 
Mammoth Prizetaker Onion plants, prepaid, $1.40; 
collect, $1. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Cabbage plants, large open field grown, frostproof, 
well rooted, carefully packed; thousand 75c; five thou- 
sand $3.50; ten thousand $6.50. Collards same price. 
Bermuda Onion plants $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga, 











CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 
Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate: 
plants, $3; f.o.b. Devine. 
Onion plants, either Crystal Wax (white) 
or White Bermuda (yellow): 100, 25c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate, 6,000 plants, 
$3.60; f.o.b. Devine. Good plants, full 
count, service unexcelled, satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


DRISCOLE & BRISCOE, Devine, 
or 

LYTL E PLANT FARMS, Natalia, 

Now shipping daily. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 


plants; any variety, any quantity. Moss packed. Post- 
paid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express, $1.25 


100, 35c; 
3,000 


Texas, 


Texas 








Extra: choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and 
other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nursery. Free 
catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, iss. 


Early bearing, heavy yielding Papershell Pecan, Pine- 
apple Pear, Satsuma, and other fruit trees. Evergreens, 
Catalog free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 


Send for new catalog listing. Pecans, Satsuma Orang 
and complete fine fruit and ornamental plants for the 
South. Quality stock, reasonable prices. Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 

Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy 
and strong. One year $1.50, two year $3.50 per 100, 
delivered. Prices reduced. Guaranteed to live. Ever- 
green Nurseries, Conway, S. C. 














Dependable trees and plants at reasonable prices. 
Peach, Pears, Plums, Pecans, Persimmons, Satsumas, 
Tung Oil, Shade Trees, Roses, Camelias, Evergreens, 


etc. Write for prices. Summit Nurseries Monticello, 


Florida. 


Young Dewberries, Rough Leaved Kudzu, Mimosa 
and Fruit and Shade trees of all kinds. Startling new 
information about Pecan trees. Send for catalog today. 
Fitzgerald’s Nursery (The Ranch Nursery), Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 


Peach and Apple trees, $5, $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 








Our seed are recleaned and graded. Satisfaction guar- 
Jno. A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. 


Bains’ improved strain Cook 10-10 cotton is 
dependable. The past 3 years I have averaged 1% bales 
per acre. In 1927 I grew 35 bales on a 23 acre field, 
Was first in a variety test with an average lead of 
104 pounds over 38 leading varieties. In new bags, $2 
per bushel. A. S. Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 


anteed. 
A. Ss 











HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
known. Address 
CROOK BROS., 


LURAY, TENN. 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed. 
—Play safe. Order direct from the originator. Yields 
40 per cent lint. Ahead in yield at nearly all experi- 
ment stations, and way ahead on 5 year average. Won 
national —_ iw largest authentic yield ever produced 
(30 bale 0 acres); won both first and second prize 
($1,000 ‘cod $400) in 1927. It will win for you in 
increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy picked. 
Owing to length and strength of staplé (one inch and 




















small or , Grapes, 
rete 9 ag ee Be a better) brings 2 to 3 cents premium. One to 9 busb- 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee qs. dl = te 49 bushels, $2.25 ; 50, jand over, it 
criptive literature sent on request. mon - 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Commerce, Ga. 
See d Lespedeza 
8 Kobe, Korean, Tennessee 76 and Common Lespedeza 
Beane seed; extra good. J. J Coffman _& 3 Son, Fulton, »_Ky. 
snmbents emma RS $1.80; petites, 61.99; Peanuts 
edos, $4; Biloxis, $2.50; Otootans, $5. ay safe 
ae” eetitan your = 5 early. a PR Co., Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ stock, recleaned, for seed 
Ransomville, N. C. or roasting. Alabama Runners, $4.50 per hundred 
pon pounds. Small White Spanish, $5 per hundred pounds. 
Cotton Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 
Peanuts.—Farmers’ stock, for seed or roasting. Hog 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros, Luray, Tenn. of nage 3 ee Runners, 100 pounds $3.50; Small 
»ker.—$1.50 Ob 1.30: lite Spanish, $4.95. Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bag 
tobe ay L. PBrown, “Hartwell Ga or more, $ $5. Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, 5 bushels $4.25; 
2 z e. te ee f.o.b. shipping point. Cash with order. Goff Mercan- 
Half and Half. —High linting, big boll; recleaned. tile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 





Catalog, testimonials free. John M. Bligh, Decatur, 
Alabama. 

Half and Half cotton seed; early picking, high ger- 
mination, $3.75 hundred. i cningeen Hay Co., Lex- 
ingt on, Tenn. 

Super _ Seven wilt resisting cotton seed, just from 
Coker; 90c or ar: es for corn. Write H. L. Watkins, 


Hartsville, 8. 





thousand; 5,000, $5. Vickers Plant Farms, Hatties- a... 

burg, Miss. Ryn hy Bie Boll Dixie, Triumph, 
Schroer’s better frostprocf plants. Cabbage, leading oe Dest Walt resitem cotton Enewn. ‘ . 

varieties, Collards, Snlees: $1 per 1,000, collect; or maker, St. Matthews, 8. 

$1.50 per 1,000, prepaid. Good plants and_ prompt Sure Crop and Heavy Fraiter. best cottons. Three 

shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, bales per acre, 40% lint. Get proofs and seed prices. 

Georgia. E. S. Manley, Carnesviile, Ga. 








Frostproof Cabbage Plants Ready.—Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefields; postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.60. 
Express not prepaid, $1 per thousand. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipments guaranteed. B. J. 
Head, Alma, Ga. 


Frostproof fall and 
$1.25 thousand mailed; 





winter heading Cabbage plants: 
75c thousand expressed. Klon- 


dyke Strawberry plants, inspected, certified: $2.75 
thousand mailed; $2 thousand expressed; 10,000 up, 
$1.50 thousand. All plants shipped promptly. Gaines- 


ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 
Crystal Wax Bermuda Onion plants: 300, 50c; 500, 





75c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 6,000 express collect, 
$3.60. "Frostproof Cabbage plants: 200, 50c; $1; 
1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Express collect: 2,500, $2.5 


satisfaction absolutely rooney 


Nice large plants; 
Texas. 


H. C. Pittman, The Plant Man, Cotulla, 





Flowers 
21 varieties gorgeous colored iris. The garden’s 
greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,”’ the best pink), 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 
$5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 





Strawberries 
Strawberry plants, $1.50 thousand, postpaid. Orson 
Hall, Hackleburg, Ala. 


9 certified Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry | plants: 
2. 1,000; delivered. C. R. Oliver, Castleberry, 
hiabesia: 


STRAWBERRY GROWERS 
If you are not making $500.00 or more per 
acre from your strawberries write at once 
for our big MONEY SAVING CATALOG, 
Worth dollars to you. Our high grade 
plants are shipped every month from now 
until May Ist. 

E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS 
OLD RELIABLE NURSERIES 
Salisbury, Maryland 
Plants.—Improved Klondyke, 
government inspected; 

Alma, Ark. 








extra fine, 
2 thousand. 


~ Strawberry 
new ground plants, 
Cawthon Plant Co., 





Nursery Stock 
Write for new beautiful catalogue of Evergreens, 
Roses, Shrubs and Bulbs. Perfection Nurseries, Foley, 
Alabama, 
Still selling my choice Pecan Trees at 40° dicsount. 
Special price, 8-10 foot trees, 75 cents. Write W. C. 
Jones, Cairo, Ga. 








Large stock. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. < 
‘on- 


Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c. 
Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs l(c. Evergreens 
=. Cotas free." Benton County Nursery, Box 109, 

ogers, 


COTTON PLANTING SEED 


10% discount for early orders. Acala 376, 
owden 40, Early Delfos. 














Peas 


Wanted.—Cowpeas; also Crowder Peas. State quan- 
tity and price. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, 








Alabama. 
Tobacco 
White Stem Orinoco. Cash, Bonanza. _Grown under 
paper, recleaned, treated. Ounce 50c. H. P. Webb, 
Stem, Ne c. 
Watermelon 


Watermelon Seed.—For prices and literature of the 
Thurmond Grey and Dixie Bell write C. A. Thurmond, 
Propagator, Perry, Ga. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 








Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. 
LOY E. RAST NEWPORT, ARK. Clover, 93% pure, $3. turn seed if not ate 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll we ae ee peggy gee 7 gay 
seed. Buy early and save money. Wm. P. Remgenell Pecans: 10 pound wo. Sts a fee 
maker, St. Matthews, S. ye 225 bushel elvet eans in pod, g M 

- Cash with order. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East 
aa oe Half Cotton ood ibaae prodeses is man, Ga. 
germination; matures early; carefully handled; . oe “hae ge OE = 
* “C Tic. Red Clover “$10, “White Sweet Clover $3. 90, Alfalfa 
beorret, _ Cornalive. Bros... Corinth, _ Mise. $8, Alsike $10, mixed Alsike and Timothy $4.50, Tim- 

3,000 bushels pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton othy $3; all per bushel, bags free. Samples and cata- 
seed, from bale to bale quarter acre this year, $1 bush- logue upon reauest. Standard Seed Company, 9 
el, any quantity. James Woods, Brooks, Ga. Fifth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. 
Vandiver Seed Company, 


Heavy Fruiter, 
bolls weigh pound; 
Write for special prices. 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Summerour’s extra early high linting cotton. Has 
medium boll, good staple, lints 45%, makes excellent 
yield. Write for catalog and prices. B. N. Summer- 
our, Marietta, Ga. 


I. have a few bushels of Broodwell’s Double Jointed 
con seed ae sale; Broodwell’s last selection, improved 
y J. C. Reese, his son-in- law; $3 per bushel. Cc. 
a Alpharetta, Ga. 
WILSON’S 
BETTER STAPLE COTTON 
Is proving to be the most profitable 
cotton to grow in the Cotton Belt. 
Staple 1 1-16 inches, 44% lint. Send 
for catalogue and let us tell you all 
about the cotton. 
D. W. WILSON, ORIGINATOR 
Duluth, Ga. 

















Piedmont Cleveland Big Boll.—Record, 4 bales per 
acre; 45 per cent lint; world’s record to back it. Get 
reduced prices and free bushel offer. Give names of 
10 farmers. Stone Mountain Seed Farm, Danielsville, 
Georgia. 


Make more money with Nunn’s pedigreed Acala No. 

5-37. Early maturing, heavy yielding, easy to pick, 
great demand for staple. Successful in every cotton 
growing state. Write for prices. Nunn’s Pedigreed 
Seed and Stock Farms, Porter, Okla. 


Coker-C leveland, Wannamaker-C leveland, . Half ~ and 
Half, Simpkins Big Boll, Mixson’s Big Boll and many 
other imp-eved strains of North Carolina grown early 
maturing varieties. Write for special prices which we 
are making now. W. H, Mixson Seed Company, Char- 
leston, S. C. 

Write for our Eleventh Annual Announcement of our 
plant breeding work, strains and varieties of cotton 
and corn. Distinct types and new strains of Cleveland 
Big Boll cottons; staples 15-16” and 1 1-16” varieties. 
Proven prize winners. Germination guaranteed. Marett 
Farm & Seed Co., Westminster, S. €. 

















Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Thrifty Rocks, vigorous Reds, famous 
Leghorns. Prices right. Springdale Poultry Farm, 
Marengo, Ind. 

Leading 





Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Cotalegee free. 
oe guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons 
ansas. 








BLUE RIBBON BLOODED CHICKS 
Quick maturing, dollar makers. This is the time 
to get them for high priced early broilers. Write 
now for special prices and other information. 

BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, . ATLANTA, GA. 


Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood wae 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. “ 
delivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box Box 1 
Brenham, Texas. 


i 

“Quality First” baby chicks from state accredited 

flocks at $12 per 100 up. Big discount on early — 
Write for particulars. McKenzie Poultry Associa 

Box P, McKenzie, Ala. 


LEGHORN RAISERS 


Your name and order worth $1.00 to $20.00 
now. Don’t wait, write us at once. Branch 
& Branch, Cullman, Ala. 


“Mother Bushs’ chicks live, customers say. ress 
teen leading breeds, 7%c up. Big, healthy, quick 
turing, winter egg-bred money makers. 0 swine 
guarantee to live; prepaid. Immediate shipment. pos 
chicks weekly. Catalog free. Book 1930 orders 
Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 30, Clinton, so." _— 

Baby Chicks.—Big, healthy, liveable chicks. 

ds, ks, i Sanda 


sands weekly. ngtons, 
$12, 100. Giants: $14, 100, Leghorns and ‘henry 























$11. Postage prepaid. Guarantee prom! 
Ee c.o.d. if desired. Special Totton, ge 
amounts. Pullets for sale. Capital Farms, is 
South Carolina. ~ 
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Classified Ads 


Poland-Chinas 
Satisfaction absolutely cuarantce 
delivery, express paid 








GET BIG BREEDS FOR BROILERS 
State supervised codperative cars of young chickens 
will be Shipped this winter. Progressit e Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
i y their example 


Sacred Music 


Station WLS, Decembe 19,24 


bes 
AMSEY’S, _ATMORE, ALAR AMA 





Pr er am ( ont uining 16 carols, words 
i1undred Rodeheaver Co., ¢ 








Schools and Colleges 
help you qualify at once for a 
$125 





steady government job; 


wage poe Giants 


sired by production-bred sires. 
La ° 





(1191 A) 31 


Radios e PUREBRED. ED. BABY CHICKS _ 


REDUCED XMAS PRICES 





PPP PPP PPP DO 





RCA model 18, 7 tubes, $75. HICK PRICES CUT 7} CENTS 

Kent, model 37, 6 tubes, all | cy ORDERED NOW FOR SPRING SHIPMENT 

tric, $50 ms Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. 
6 tube battery set; slightly used ; Pay when you get them. Guaranteed to live and outlay 

No outside aerial needed | ordinary chicks. Shipment from Texas or Michigan. 

1dy to operate. All are real | prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, hatching eggs. Cata- 


log and bargain bulletin free. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ELECTRIC CO 


Birmingham, Ala. Get your chicks 
—_a = | age CHICKS C. 0. D. before paying. l4 
have used Classified Ads. in | bay postmas 9 Goma, fooes ender 

ay n the rest, Chicks vi 1 
| time. Write for catalog 


PE 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky, 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Beds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Bye Opening 48 page catalog F’ 1 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MI86. 


<> 74 BREEDS Bock Free i00 Paces 
Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 


ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks. 
Best taying strains at lowest prices. 

















ting Join nation-wide car 





Illinois 









$250 month. Write Ozment 

















Produce, Thomasvill 








i cae 


ae ald. goat red tows ice civwins: | BWERLAY vecncens 


" Horses—Mules—Jacks 








Syrup America’s great industry. My 48th year. 
cane flavored. Sample free W. A. Weber, Box 47, Mankato, Minn, 
; cash with order. Goff Mercantile 
——— | Big Sturdy Purebred Chicks 
Sugar Cane Syrup. Crise, six | 
5; ake @11: aoe 8S Yon 1! | Rorks, Reds, Legh rns ill make profitable broilers 
Lee Patrick, Quitn ( } Prices reasona Will ship C. 0. D. Guarantee 100% 


live Write or wire for prices 





live de 
kar Cane Syrup; six 10 pore ee JEFFERSON CITY HATCHERY, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


freight or express 








PUREBRED POULTRY 











nr The henatitel BR business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
— - - ors. Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- 
10 pounds $1.20 Chewir an Ege C eae Greatest winners New York- 
30 twists, plucs, bags, $1.77 Chicago. Hardy vigorous money makers. Sees 
Valley Ky shipped safely. Catalog fre 
a. ae ‘ EVERLAY FARM Box 17 Portiana, | ing. 
guaranteed. C hewing, 5 nils 


Pym Rocks 


Natural Lest Tobacco, 
1; 12, $: 


Farmers, Murray, Ky a ane 











$1.50; pipe free ep y 








Tobacco —Prepald. guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 


“Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 








Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 1° 








Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow juices 
i 5 ( 


Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tem 














$2.75 Best smoking, 


ae Advertise Your 





Police Puppies.—Females $10; 
i 


_- Imer Thompson, Elmore. ~Guaranteed best qenty, Chewing, 


trite" Fimes. mnie | Seeds Plants and 
: >] 


Rhode Island Reds 








All kinds hunting hounds on trial 
. ’ 


“mild and sweet. 10 oe unds 
10 pounc is mellow smoking $1.5 You F 
Tobacco Pool, Martin Tenn oO arm roducts 
Free from “poison; long. broad 
10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 10 IN THE 


Guaranteed Satisfaction or money back 


“Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay 


y y your railroad fare to Nash- 
. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
y . No negroes taken. For free booklet 
| 
fete a { 
' 


write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


: Situation Wanted 
sahacenancows 


John P., 2817 Wisconsin 








Want to Buy 


Terrier dog, young male Post 


Christmas Cards 





oe Wanted 


Sale. — Agents wantei. Concord 
Concord, Ga. 


Pia Machinery 





Tenn. | Classified Columns 











single man (German) wants 
with good Chris nh person, } 





See Classified Pages for Rates 




















PUREBRED et 
NAA AMAT 


GUERNSEYS 








in The Progressive Farmer bring 
y advertisers who trie it 














We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per 


Water pumps water 
: prbestonse unnnecessary. Carna 
Mo. 


fumes, Toilet Goods. 











{OUT \ 


por euntey 


ue o\\ aM 





are distributors o Get Our Free .o Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 


ings, and spectalties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 


RB, St. Louis, Mo. 





Write or come to see us for prices 


Yeilding Bros. Co., Man who knows farm life t to travel in cou 


profits McConnon & © 
Memphis, Tenn 
Resilver Mirrors at home Im 
autoparts, tablesware,etc Write 


Two or More Breeds 
Marion, Indiana. 





“Proposition. —No capital | or ex 
Commissions in advance Samples 


G U L F co. AST BE BEE. Madison ae 560 Broadway, New York 


Kodak rat 


Rolls ‘Developed he a 4c 





"acdinhe ancl terms to re, 


Poultry Supplies 











Send roll and 25c for six ‘benutiful " glossitone prints 











Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 

















Tair Straightener to colore:| 
ny, 1919 W hi LR 
our line of Food Products 


eash or experience neede 
Linro Co., Dept. 157, t 





CLIP HERE 


dollar an hour, Sell Mendets, a Me } 
for inst: intly mending lexks in all uten- merican — 
Collette Mfg. Co., Dept Cattle Clu 





_ dime (negative ret urned ml). 





their hens with roup.’ 





Of Interest to Women Route 1, GRIMES, IOWA Address. 





113Grove dub... N.H 
__ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK Please send mea free copy of the folde« 
‘America’s Table Milk’’ and the book- 
‘BACON HOGS for asi ake let ‘Your Golden Opportunity. 
; : c~ - s are good 
good rustlers and good for warm cli- J: 
s. Bred gilts and boars ready to —_ =f Name 
Ask for leaflet. ” 

















Livestock 





Commercialized.—Patente 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 











r instructions or write 
“Record of Invention’’ 


Clarence A. O’Brien, 
. Sank Building, Washington, D. (¢ 





GET YOUR FREE COPY 
of “Successful Dairying’”’ 


Whether you are a veteran breeder or a beginner in dairying you 
should not miss it. The information contained in any one chapter 
may start you on the road to dairy prosperity. Yet “Successful 
Dairying” is yours for the asking, 

It is an entirely new handbook on dairying, fully illustrated. It 
will be mailed FREE to anyone sending in this ad. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-1 West 23d Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Sn Ow Tey MD wee 


aoe Se 


HANES 


PROVES 


THAT UNDERWEAR OF QUALITY 
CAN BE LOW IN PRICE 





Remarkably low prices for quality! Only $1.25 
to $1.50 for heavyweight union suits, accord- 
ing to weight you wear. Shirts and drawers, 
75c to $1. Elastic-knit Lightweights, $1 to 
$1.50. You will have no difficulty in getting 
your exact size in Hanes because the dealer is 
given special measuring directions on every 
box. Remember, too, that Hangs is made to 
your size by two measurements, trunk and 
chest. Wear Hanes from now on—and give 
your children the same low-priced luxury. 


Millions of men in every walk of life declare | 


that Hangs values cannot be duplicated at any 
price. Certainly underwear cannot be better. 
For Hangs puts into every garment the experi- 
ence of more than twenty-five successful years. 
The yarn is spun right in the Hangs mills, 
from carefully selected long-fiber raw cotton, 
down in the cotton country. The most modern 
knitting machines and the finest types of oper- 
ators to be found in the whole industry con- 
tribute to the excellence of Hanes Underwear, 





WHEN you BUY winter underwear, you want the best values that can 


be had. You know exactly what you want in the way of warmth, 


comfort and service. Will you write down, this very moment, all 


the things good winter underwear should have to satisfy you 100%? 


Will you then put a price on it that’s lower than you would be will- 


ing to pay for so much quality? If you do that you can, take your | 
requirements and your price to the Hanss dealer and get the under- | 


wear that measures up exactly! 


Hanes has everything you want. It is elastic-knit to yield to your 


every movement. It is knitted to your size, not merely cut, so that 


it won't bind or bunch, no matter how hard you work. It is made 


from fine cotton yarn—fleecy but never ‘‘scratchy.’’ It will wear 


longer, fit better and give you more protection and comfort than 


any underwear you have ever bought for the same money. 


If your regular dealer can’t show you the entire Hanes trade- 


CUT RATE 


Abe had shot a man, and 
to be electrocuted. On the 
execution the warden told him how 
| was, and how it was going to cost the state 
| $500 to electrocute him. 

“Bum business,” spoke up Abe. 
I'll shoot myself!” 


sentenced 
of the 
sorry he 


was 





morning 


“Give me 


$50 and 


CAN’T TELL THESE DAYS 
Crayon—“Sarah, did 
leave that big cobweb up there?” 

Sarah—“Oh, if you please, ma’am, I thought 
it was part of the wireless.” 


why ever you 


Mrs. 


KNOW THEIR BUSINESS 


Mistress—“If you want eggs to keep well 


| they must be laid in a cool place.” 


Maid—“Fancy hens thinking o’ that.” 


BARGAINING 
Salesman—*Do you want this suit with a 
belt in the back and a cuff on the pants?” 
Collegian—‘‘No. Do you want a sock in the 
eye?” 


ABOUT TIME HE GOT ONE 
Tom—“I your daughter 
years.” 
Dad—“Well; what -do you want?” 
“To marry her.” 
“Well, I'll be darned. I thought you 
pension or something.” 


THESE NEW CARS 


John—“What was the excitement down the 


have courted for 


15 


Tom 
Dad 


wanted a 


street ?”’ 

Bill—“‘Oh, a man in 
woman in a tantrum.” 
John—“Were the cars badly 


THE CATALOG PRICE 


this 


a reverie ran into a 


damaged?” 


Dealer—“I can let have bedroom 
suite for half the catalog price.” 


Customer—“‘And what Jo you sell the cata- 


you 


log for?” 


IN THE DELICATESSEN 


Mrs. Newlywed—“Let 
slices of ham and a pint of gravy.” 


FAIR ENOUGH 
Bride—“I think, George, that I'll ask the 
people next door to have dinner with us,” 
Groom—‘What for?” 
Bride—‘Well, butcher 
by mistake think 


me have two nice 


meat 
fair.” 


left their 
it’s only 


the 
here and I 


THE TEACHING TOOK EFFECT 
“Willy, I'm ashamed eating 
sister’s share of cake. have I 
trying to teach you?” 
“Always to take her 


your 
been 


of you 


What 
part, mother.” 


THE JAZZ HOUND 


“Please, Pop, kin I have a saxophone fer 
Christmas?” 
“Nothin’ doin’. 


ing to take up music.’ 


Next thing, you’d be want- 


’ 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


7_____.Copyright, 1929, by |! 
By J. P. ALLE} Kell Syndicate, Ine. | 














{ one ‘TROUBLE BouT 

| SOME MENS WHUTS 
DE HAID O’ DE TABLE 
AT DEY HousE , DEY 
AIN’ NEVUH MUCH 


ON DE TABLES/! | 





marked line, we suggest that you write to P. H. Hanes Knitting 


Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Some folks, w’en dey’s sho dey’s right, 
dey jes ain’ no gittin’ long wid ’em!! 





One salt 


isn’t as good as the next! 
Make sure that yours is 


Diamond Crystal 


HERE’S as much difference in a pure 
bred sale and a grade salt as in 
pure-bred and grade cattle. From the 
best you get the best results. That’s why you 
should make sure that you buy Diamond Crys 
tal Salt—the clean, pure salt that’s a// salt, 
There's a Diamond Crystal salt for every need, 

1. For table use. Diamond Crystal Shaker 
Salt in the big, red, round package seasons 
food better because it's flaked. : 

2. For butter and cheese making, and 
pickling. Use Diamond Crystal Flaked Salt, 
Mild and extremely pure. 

3. For dairy cattle. Milkers need salt and 
it helps increase their yield. Give them free 
access to it. Use Diamond Crystal in 50 lb 
blocks. Or coarse salt in 35 and 70 lb. towél 
ing bags. 

4. For beef cattle. Diamond Crystal Coarse 
Salt is just the salt for the fine finish you need 
for top prices. 

5. For work horses and mules. They use 
up salt quickly when they're working. Give 
them all they will take willingly. : 

6. For sheep. Put out Diamond Crystal 
Coarse Salt for sheep to eat as they need it 
Makes stronger animals, finer wool coats, and 
makes herds easier to handle. ’ 

7. For home curing. Use Diamond Cry# 
tal Coarse Salt in 35 lb. and 70 Ib. toweling 
bags. Gives firm meat and good cold 
Diamond Crystal insures your meat against 
spoilage. For those who prefer a complete 
smoke cure Diamond Crystal Smoked Meat 
Cure packed in handy to Ib. containers pre 
duces the most desirable results. 

FREE BOOKLET ! 
Send for our free booklet ‘‘How to Butchet 
' Hogs and Cure Pork’’ based on U. S. Depatt 
ment of Agriculture and agricultural co 
bulletins. You'll find it a real help in your om 
| batchering and curing. Just fill out the coun 
} ¥ 
“Sy 





DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 4 
SALT & 


Fill in completely. Print name and add 





The Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Dept. P.F.-5, St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send me free booklet, ‘How to B 
Hogs and Cure Pork.”’ 


Name. 





Town. 





R. F. D. 
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